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SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 
BY ANDREW NICHOLS. 
SUNSET. 

To climb the hill, and mark the setting sun 

Shedding its golden light o'er land and sea, 
Mountain, and field, and wood, and streams, that run 

Through del!s with pebbiy bed, and spreading tree. 
To note the glowing changes of the sky, 

The lake, the vale, the town, the village spire, 
And flocks and herds, that on the hill-side lie, 

Seem in one gorgeous flame of liquid fire. 


Faint aerial tints on distant rock and hill, 

With deep dark shadowy banks, as day's declining ; 
Majestic trees, in deeper shadow still, 

And the bright sunbeams through their branches shining. 
The pure clear heaven pours forth its floods of light, 

And vaporous clouds rise round the sinking sun, 
For lingering day still glows in splendour bright, 

As the clear sky in lustrous beauty shone. 


The earth, the air, the mountains, and the flood, 
As dying day is drawing to its close, 

And wilding flowers, that clothe the pathless wood 
In a rich golden blaze of colour glows. 

The distant landscape, now so heavenly bright, 
Assumes the varied hues of sunny even, 

Steeped in a glorious burst of yellow light, 
The last bright gleam of parting day from heaven 


The sun is set with gay and gorgeous sheen, 
And purple clouds are flitting o’er the sky ; 
And evening’s breath 1s creeping o'er the stream ; 
And the rich glades and hills in shadow lie— 
With scarce a ripple on the calm dark lake— 
For silence reigns o'er mountain, stream, and vale ; 
And naught the voiceless solituues awake, 
Save rushing waters, or the nightingale. 


A fading glow still lingers in the sky, 
And shadows broad and dark, now meet the sight ; 
In twilight grey, rocks, wood, and valley lie, 
Till nature slumbers in the hush of night. 
Darkness enshrouds the scene, the evening star 
With ray intense, is twinkling through the gloom, 
Shedding a pure bright gleam through boundless air, 
Like Hope, which gilds the darkness of the tomb. 


A COMPLAYNTE, 


APTER THE MANNER OF THE OF SURREY. 
Eche daye is like that gone before, 
Sans mirth or glee ; 

And rising sunnes will not restore 

My love to me: 
Mine eye but wanders o'er 


Lost gaietiv. 


EARL 


For Pryde within my breaste is layd 
In breathless sleepe ; 

And Hope, the blue-eved hevenly mayd, 
She slumbers deepe— 

While o’er the quiet Dead 


I wake to weep. 


The Somer birdes when Somer’s o'er 
With us no longer staye— 

The breezes, which erst brought them o’er, 
Wafte them awaye; 

But those of our own wintry shore 
For aye delaye. 


So Joyes with early-flyeing winge 
Depart and dye; 
The burning wish no more can bringe 
Their presence nighe: 
—But Grief uround the heart will clinge 
How wearilye ! 
A Dreamer 
~~ —_—_—_ 
WITH THE DAGUERREOTYPE: 
OR, IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE MODERN FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


BY LE DIABLE BOITEUS 


PORTRAITS 





‘Je vous avoue que je suis furidusement pour Jes portraits ; je ne vois ren 
de si galant que cela.'"—Moliére 
EUGENE SUE 


The French novelists of the present day may be divided into three distinct | 


classes. The first is composed of those whose bright and undoubted genius 
has raised them to a high social and literary standing: in the second must be 
placed those who, possessing both a moderate share of social advantages and 
a moderate portion of talent, have coupled them together, aod from their two 
fold power have derived an equally comfortable place in the hierarchy of litera 
ture, and of society. The third, and less numerous body, is formed of those 
writers who, like Paul de Kock, furnish works which—in France at least—are 
never read out of the porter’s lodge, or the grisette’s workroom; and the nature 
of which precludes all possibilityof their authors be 
society. 

Eugene Sue, strictly speaking, belongs to neither of 
Combining in himself alone their faults and the 
garded as a compound medley of the three 
putation; at his death he left suc 


g admitted into reputable 
these categorics 
r merits, he may be justly re 
1a fortune as enabled his son to begin life 
with many advantages of position But at the outset of his career, Euge 
gave no possible indication of being likely to attain that degree of literary ce 
eority which, d tort ou d raison, he now undoustedly stands possessed o! 
Some nymphs of the corps de ballet, sundry horse dealers, a first-rate cook, and 
plenty of friends, assisted him in running through his fortune, and effected his 
ruin The force of circumstances then made a writer of him; and a writer 
who, notwithstanding many faults and blemishes, must be regarded as of ro 
common calibre. 

One of the most powerful of Sue's early productions, La Vigie de Koat Ven, 
was not the one which made his reputation, although he rises in it to the ne 
plus ultra of those dramatic horrors, of which la Je ranc So voracious. 

une France is 





His father was a physician of re- | 


place the Salamandre 

| This style of romance, to which during some years he exclusively confined 
himself, shows his immense pover as 4 writer, in bringing the human mind to 
receive and admire images which are in point of fact totally beyond the limits 
either of probability or possibility, but which, whea viewed through the prism 
of his extraordinary imagination, succeed in exciting a degree of interest of 
which the facts themselves are by no means deserving. Greatly, however, as 
the Salamandre has been adimured, it is very inferior to the * Peter Simple’ of 
your own Captain Marryat. ‘heir exists a healthy vigour a truth to nature, 
and a rich fund of humour in Marryat, the absence of which ts scarcely atoned 
for by the warmth of colouring and the energy of fancy which characterize the 
writings of Eugene Sue. Toere is exactly the same ditference between the 
works of these two writersas between the real appearance o! a noble frigate 
bounding through the waves, and the masterly rep eseniation of the same pro. 
duced by the pencil of a first-rate artist. The one is to the other what art is to 
nature; it imitates, but it never comes up to the reality. I am far from mean- 
ing to deny the right of these works to much of the admiration they have ex 

cited ; but if the Chronique Scandaleuse be correct, Sue's liaisons in the noble 
faubourg, and the openly avowed favour of the wile of one of the wealthiest 
Parsian capitalists, ten !ed in no small degree to ensure his present reputation 

It is supposed that the lady's fiatin his favour was not obtained grato‘tousiy ,— 
nothing ever is from capitalisis,—for shortly after his acquaintance with her, 
he became as penniless as at the outset of his lnerary carecr 

His success both in the world of letters and the worid of fashion contributed 
to engender in Sue a spirit of fatuity which has furnished many an anecdote 
and jest respecting the author of Les Mysteres, Being one evening at the 
Duchesse d’ E——’s, she, or some other equally fine lady, began to reproach 
him in the most flattering terms for leaving so much time between each of his 
visits. He listened wita great complaisancy, and then justified himself by 
saying that visiting was a bore in general, bat more especially so when the 
visit was paid toa woman. A byssander, disgus'ed at the inpudent puppyism 
of this reply, turned to wards the novelist and saul, ‘ It is a lucky thing for you, 
sir, that your father was not of the same opinion.’* 

Ihe first work in which he ventured to lay aside the style so peculiarly his 
own, and to depict the morals and customs of the higher circ.os, was Mathilde 

this novel was undoubted. The principal choracters were 
traced with a pencil so true to nature, that every one recoguized the originals 
| at the first glance. Tue Countesse de P ——e sat for the portrait of the herome 
and, both physically, as well as morally, she has every reason to be satisfied 
with the portraiture which the author gives of her, The resemblance is striking 
in some respects, but in my Asmodeus capacity, I have penetrated too deeply 
into the private life of the fuir oririna,, to give entire faith to the moral qualities 
with which he endows her. It is generally supposed that, actuated by that 
ruling passion of all women, vanity, Madame de P ——e not only made the 
most flattering alvances to Eagene Sue, but admitted him to the high honour 
of being her cavaliere servente. The main object of such a step was to become 
the heroine of a novel. She succeeded in obtaining her end; and it is said that 
scarcely had she done so, than she most cavaler/y discarded the cavalier. 
Ursule— he crafty, wily, fascinating, Ursule—is an admirable compound of 
Madame C s L ——e and Madame Lafarge. 
loveliness of the former; and like the latter, she conceals all the turpitude of a 
most depraved nature under an appearance of candour and simplicity but too 
well calculated to blind the jadgment of those around her. Like the heroine 
of Le Glandier, she succeeds in casting shame and sorrow on those whose 
fostering care had protected her. 

But the best drawn character ia Mathilde is that of Lugarto. It has, never- 
theless, been cried down tiercely, upon the plea of great exaggeration in its 
conception. evidently meant to represent the late Count Demidoff— 
a man whose ivuluus fortune was only equalled by the whims and 
vagaries of a mind satiated to the utmost degree, and oa the constant look-out 
for any kind of exc temeut which could procure him the pleasing novelty of a 
passing emotion. The character of Lugarto and the incidents which his agency 
bring about se of the novel, are generally regarded as 4 series of 
over-drawn improbabilities. Sach, however, is not the exaggerated 
though these incidents may seem, they are unquestionsbly both trae to nature, 
and founded upon facts. The power of such exhaustless wealth as Cuunt 
Demidoff s is unbounded in a country like France, where, if you have but the 
means of paying them, you may dispose of ageuts for any and every purpos 
It is wel! known that, amongst other things, he had in his pay a kind of police 
secréte, which, in poict of address, might have ved with that of Vidocq himself 
The only difference between them was, that the object of the ene was to pry 
into the peccadiilos of women of the w yrid, and to enable the possessor of their 
secrets to hold them at his mercy; whilst the other restricted its operations to 
the arrest of thieves and vagabonds, and to the maintenaoce of public order 

The vogue of Mathilde was immense, an‘ its author rose high in the pablic 
mind afier its appearance. Mathilde was succeeded by Paola Monti; which, 
although in itsel! a failure, managed to borrow a species of success from the 
lustre r flected upon it by iis predecessor. 

Sue's last work, Les Mysteres de Paris, has made more sensation than any 
other in the annals of the circulating-library lverature of the day. It has ex. 
cited many and various opinions, according to the nature and mind of its 
readsrs. Asa mere work of imagination, Les Mystéres de Paris 1» decitedly 
f It contains, however, many telling and 





The success of 





She p ssesses the seductive 


Lugarto | 


almost 





in the co 


case 


inferior to most of 
graphic sketches of the present state of morals in France, which are calculated 
| to add to the author's reputation 4s an observer These sketches are generally 
derived from facta and events, but they lose both their character and their 
charm by being interlarded with a series of fanciful improbabilities, which have 
: of connecting the circumstances they are intended to join 


its predecessors 


| not even the merit 


Eugene Sue effects to have had a great moral object in view when he wrote 
| this work The scenes he depicts, the characters laid before the reader, a! 
tend—by his own account—to bring the public mind to bear upon the system 








lof abuses which exists both in the prison and hospitel discipline of France, and | 


thus r rection Wha 


tion 0 


to open a 


. to the 
path ) 


the writer } reaiity is 
uuder the eyes of the se 
| modest person, man or woman, ever thought or 
having laid before his readers a revo'ting picture of every vice and every crime 
st morality and g 00d taste 
wherein he says, ‘ Ignore: 


work looks wonderfully like a wager, to put 


lect Parisian society such images 


dreamt oi 


hould 
ruu 


- . : 
is ip iteelf alone an offence agatr Eugene Sue 
nh mind a pass : from Rowsseau 


quil y a des objets s odieur yu'rl n'est pas méme permis d CVhomme d honneur 


have borne 





de les vor, et que Cindignal ym dela vertu ne peut supporter le spectacle du vwe! 
: . i 

Sue's choice of the once most read and must re 
tokens a rare dose of audacity, and 
fs. » g 


as a medium for his wanton locubrations t 
the consent of Mes rs. Bertin to become tue accom ( 
clearly enough that the Journal des Débats is anxious to deserve the imputation 
| of corruption so often thrown ts teeth by its enemies. It has not entirely 
escaped without pun shment, One morning, after the appearance of 


1 deed proves 


hnowever 


ever may have been the ten. | 


, } 
and language as no 


The very fact of | 


more propriety thenceforward en 
A French nobleman attached to tt f 
ve staff of the National Gu poa 
: ve Nat ard, 

Sue shortly efter the appearance of the Mystéres de Paris, and meshes y \ 
pay Betton sm p to cast a ridicule upon the corps in the charecter of 
i prerereess 4 yhert +1 a recognize the original,’ said the Viscomte 

» and | warn you that he is a very ticklish person 
yu upon suct 
and that you had better beware of what you write ' Poor — Sen seve 
and protest that he had never meant to draw any portrait at all, and that, at all 
— it had always been his firm intention to make the said Commandant fight 
+ vel and — very nobly. The next day, most of the periodicals conta ned 
ettere from Sue, stating that it hal never been, was, or would be. his intention 
to make portraits or personal allusions in his novel Honi soit qui mal y pense! 
ae. : 
From the United Service Magazine 
' Tree or ' ' 
NOTES ON ST. HELENA DURING N APOLEON’S 
CAPTIVITY, 
PREFACE, 

We have recently beon reminded of Napoleon and St. Helena by « 
teresting chapters in the ‘ Events of a Military Life, 
and also by Mra. Abell's ‘ Recollections.’ 
of graceful maivete worthy of the 
under 4 new and pleasing phasis 


Mr. Henry's chapters are of a more important character; for they not ont 
add very materially to our previous store of information on matters eon: coved 
with Bonaparte's captivity, but will further tend to remove from the public 
mind whatever may still remain of a prejudice which was raised and fed on- 


worthy arts against as gallant and hygh minded 
" - 4 i tt e dl 
Beitieh, kos ela an officer as any of whom the 


me in, 
ta ‘by Staff Surgeon Henry- 
The latter, being written in a style 
fair authoress, and exhibiting the ex- Emperor 


Sir Hudson Lowe disdained to come forward and set himself right mm tt 
ofhis countrymen, by replyiug to the calummnies of Napo eon and his adne 
but tame has gradually softened that party-fe 
first, in the absence of good informatior 


10 eyes 
rents; 
eling and prepossession which at 
i, prevailed against him; strong testi- 
mony, moreover, has been borne incidentally by other writers of credit Berne 


\ S , : 
Ar. Henry, to Sir Hudsoa’s honourable forbearance and humanity inthe ex- 


ercise of the wnportant, delicate, and invidious office of guarding his Ma- 
chiavelian prisoner, who practised every art to annoy and it jure him _ 0 
principle . rr 

So complete a reaction has hence taken place, in this country at least,that it 
may now be doubted whether any man of information ond reflection can be found 
tu countenance opinions unfavourable to Sir Hudson Lowe. 

‘Hus, without caving published a line to repel the absurd and unsupported 
charges made against bim by Bo aparte’s wyrmidons, be at this moment finds 
himself, by ¢imply trasting to what physicians term the expectant method of 


treatment, acquitted before the tribunal of public opinion, without having 
deigned to plead at its bar,—but 
“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
APOLOORTICAL 
The inhabitants of Longwood were never desirous to shun the Soviety of 
such British officers as envinced av inclination to cultivate the ir acqua oa, 


and could converse in their ianguage ; nor were they, es some persons have 
imagined, at all times cased in diplomatic acmour, neither, | may add, did 
there ever appear to be a wish on the part of our liberal Governor to prevent a 
reasonable degree of intercourse between the French and ourselves. Several 
officers, including myself, had free access to Longwood whenever we pleased 
to visit that establishment,—and we often took advantage of the privilege 
A friendly feeling naturally sprung up between the likeresting party residing 
there and a few of us officers, who, in process of time, ceased to be regarded 
with an eye of distrust; and the distinction of French and Eoglish would oe- 
casional y be forgotten in the course of an animated conversation. 

Was it, let me ask, more than a venial offence againet the laws and o-ages 
of society, when so extraordinary an historical personage as Napoleou 


Bb oa- 
parte engrossed our thoughts, for ‘achiel to be amang them takin’ notes?’ 
and may be excused for ‘ prenting’ a 


ok , g lew of them after the lapse of more 
than twenty years 


ASPECT OF S&T. HELENA, 


The Longwood writers said so much in abuse of this now-celebrated island 
that an action for hbel would unquesuonably he, if brought against them { 

The truth is, that within a rugyed, arid, and forbidding exterior, the place is’ 
by no means #0 glisagreeable an abode as it was depicted by jaundiced pencils. 
Much of the interior is verdant, and here and there, in the recesses of deep 
valleys, pretty white dwellings may be seen peeping forth from amongst the 
trees which surround them. To the lovers of wild scenery some of the views 
afford high gratification , that, for instance, looking towards Sandy Bay from 
the lofty ridge in the centre of the island is truly subline. I have seen noth. 
ing to surpise it for variety aud magnificence uo any other part ot the world, 
although | have been a traveller in my day, Bridle-roads are numerous, and 
enable the equestrian to vary his rides to an extent far exceeding what a eir- 
cumference of only twenty miles would lead hun to expect. Driving is al- 
most impracticable 

ihe clunate is remarkably pleasant and salubrious, and, if the island were 
situated within @ reasonable distance of thie country, it would doubtless be re- 
commended for our consumptive invalids, in preference to Madeira, Hyéres, 
or Pisa. 

Deadwood and Longwood are the most level portions of the isle, and the 
latter 1s moch covered with the gum-wood tree,—not the most picturesque of 
arvorescents, which attains a height of fromtwelve to twenty-five feet. The 
turf of Longwood is fine and elastic, and Napoleon bad within the precinets of 
his private domain the best cantering ground on the wlend 

There can be nv doubt that in regsrd to safety Longwood was the, most eligi- 
ile spot for Baonaparte’s abode ; but it stands at an elevation of two thousand 
feet above the of the sea, and is, therefore, sometimes in the clouda, and 
consequently damp and unpleasant when fog prevaiis, It is, perhaps, to be re- 
greed that Goveroment did not assign Plantation House, the residence of the 
Governor, to Napoleon. It is a good enbstantial house, on the northern side of 
the island, and in a much better and more agreeable si:uation than Longwood ; 
and, although the latter was more easily guarded than the Plantation House 


leve 


| could have been, yet by adopting every proper and necessary precaution, Na- 


pectable of the dally papers | 


one of the grossest of the many gross scenes containe d im the book, the Débats 


was seized. Mesers. Bertin hastened to the Tuileries, and, forcing their way 

into the King’s presence, prevailed with great difficulty in obtaining the libera- 

tion of their paper, which was distrib sted to its subscribers three hours beyond 
| *Sue s father, it will be remembered, was a physician in great practi¢e, aod made 
| his own fortune 


poleon's escaping from the sland, wherever his abode, was not to be apprehend- 
ed. I never, for an instant, entertained athought that evasion was p rvesible, 
viewing the measures so carefally contrived for is safe custody ; and always 
treated with rid cule the reports which were current of attempts to be made to 
carry off oar prwsoner. Toat of Jounstone, the stmuggler, by means of a sub- 
marine veesel,was so pre-eminently absurd, that Lam asiiebed at Sua Walter 
Scott giving it credence 


NSOCIABLE STATE OF THE DWELLERS AT 


If any one should picture to himself Longwood as exhwiting the affecting 
scene of ‘a great man s'ruggling with the storms of fate,’ whicb, according to 
an ancient philosopher, i= a sight suited to the gods, supporting his misfortunes 
with dignity, and the philosophic composure of a superiot ming, environed by & 
litle band of devoted followers, who had forsaken al! at the call of loyalty, 
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duty) sod aifection, to follow the object of their veneration in his banishment 
to a distaut islet; living ented as brethren in affliction, and each only striving 
to exceed bis fellows io administering to the wants, and anticipating the de- 
sires o' their common idol,—alas, for poor human nature! I cannot sey that 
the reality b» © any, even the most remote, resemblance to so touching & pic- 
ture. Muc», ! fear, that the court of Longwood, like the entourage of more 
powerful sev ic gus, was not free from jealousies, envy and mach uncharitable- 
ness. tn fect, | can aver that a greater degree of distrust, dislike, or enmity 
existed wot between Talloyrand, Fouche, Savary, and the rest at the Tuille- 
ries, than prevailed amongst the Grand Marechal, Grand Chambellan, and the 
others at Longwood. Generals Bertrand and Montholon were never on friendly 
terms, while ise latter and Gourgaud were at openly avowed enmity. And it 
is fact thet (be owo ladies, the Countesses Bertrand and De Montholon,only in- 
changed formal morning calls, perhaps once or twice or year. 

Nee ‘his miserable ane of acute was entirely produced by the arts of 
the great mao, for his own selfish purposes, as the persons compusing his 
suite were ladies and gentlemen of education and rank, possessing, it is to be 
hoped, much of good feeling, as well as good manners. They were, apparently, 
attentive to their domestic duties, polite and kind to such o! the Eogloh as 
were admitted to their society, and only unfriendly to each other! 





LONGWOOD LITERATUKE. 


* Voici le travail du matin,’ said the Count de Montholon to me one mnorning | 
about eigh: o'clock, as | encountered him when issuing from the Imperial | 
apartineuis, holding up what seemed nearly a quire of foolseap writing paper, 
scrawled over in a large rambling hand, with a black-lead pencil. ‘Yes,’ he 
continued, * the Emperor sent Marchand® to summon me to him between three 
and four this moraing, and he has been dictatig till this instant. Phe whole 
cahier will, however, condense into a couple of sheets or eo, when duly prule 
ed of all circumiocution, and mas au net.’ 

From what escaped the Count's lips on this and one or two other occasions, 
I inferred that the imperial author was diffuse, and that the Count was in the 
habit of compressing his dictation into a more concise style. I have reason to 
believe that Bonaparte was much pleased with his compositions wheo revised 
and neatly written out by Montholon, fancying them to be hisown. He made 
him rewrite all that had been done by Count Las Cases. The pen of the lat. 
ter, as well as that of General Gourgaud, had been employed during the early 
part of their sojourn at St. Helena, but 1 doubt whether any of the writings 
afver wards published under the title of ‘ Memoires pour servir a | Histoire de 
France,’ and which are, unquestionably, of Longwood production, were print- 
ed from the manuscripts of those gentlemen ; indeed, | am nearly certain thas 
they were all delivered to the publisher in General de Montholon’s haad writ- 
ing. He was, in my opmion, the most able man of the party, and perhaps the 
only person to whom Napoleon was really attached. His services were re- 

compensed by a bequest of two millions of francs, accompanied by the testi- 
mony recorded in Boosparte’s will, that his attentions at St. Helena were those 
of a son. 

I received an account of the following curious scene from one of Napoleon's 
suite, which I carefully noted down in tne original French, from which I here 
give a translation, 

On accosting the individual to whom I allude with some common-place 
question about Napoleon, he said, ‘ The Emperor and I have had a quarrel this 
morning. We hada dispote; he insisted that prosody signified the art of ver- 
sificatwon. We were speaking of Rogniatt, who tells us that the art of war 
may be reduced to certain principles, and that he who is acquainted with these 
principles is master of the art of war. ‘I've emperor observed that this was a 
grand bétise on vee part of Rogniat ; it is trae, he continued, that the study 
of tactics teaches bow to mancuvre troops, but that to become a consummate 
General, (grand Capitaine), genius was necessary, which assuredly cannot be 
obtained by study; and that Rogniat might, with equal troth, have said that 

the study of the gamut (so/fege) teaches how to compose chefs d'auvre of mu- 
sic, and that of prosodie how to become a poet like Homer or Virgi!. 

* | remarked that he employed the term prosodie in place of poetrque, prose. 





my companion greeted him with, * Bon jour, Grand Maréchal,’ and I found it 
was Count Bertraad. 

He stopped and conversed for some time with Sir George ; and I employed 
myself in reconnvilring my Dew acquaintance. He appeared upwards of fifty, 
of dark complesion, aad, like Marimiun, tis hair was * grizzled here and there.’ 
His countenance was more expressive of milduess and goodness than genius, 
and seemed care-worn. During the colloquy, he used frequent, or more cor. 
rectly, constant gesticulation, but quite unvaried Every word was accompanied 
by a corresponding shrug of the shuulders, and slight elevation of the arms: in 
snort, the true uamistakable French shrug. He poured forth a torrent of com- 
plaint oo a dozeu different subjects—poor man! I compassionated his situation, 
and felt strong sympathy with the little society of foreigners, who were pent up 
perhaps for life, in an islet of such narrow limits, and many thousand miles from 
their native country. Under their circumstances, it would have greatly aston- 
ished me had I seen anything like the gaiety ascribed to our vivacious neighbouis 
across the Channel, exhibited by the seif-exiled foliowers of Napoleon 

Having mentioned my introductiun to Count Bertrand and his Lady by Sir 
G. Bingham, | shall describe how | was presented to Count Las Cases by a 
gentleman of less refinement of manner. Mr. gave a ball, and amongst 
the company were Count Las Cases and his son, a lad of fourteen, and Genezal 
Gourgaud. In the course of the evening our hospitable host led me towards a 
litle man, dressed in plain cloihes, who was leaning against a piano-forte, with 
his back to us as we moved forward. raised his hand—a good-sized one 
it was —and giving the little man a tremendous slap between the shoulders, he 
exclaimed, * T'his is my friend Las Cases." The poor Grand Chambellan, being 
disturbed during his reverie by so severe a shock to his fragile frame, looked 
aghast for an instant, but like a practisea courtier, he speedily subdued his 
emotion, and entered into conversation with me, the inuucent cause of lis 
momentary perturbation. 











The Foreign Commissioners. 

The Foreign Commissioners merited, but obtained, I fear, little of our sym- 
pathy. They had a long, laborious, and arduous task to perform—that of 
killing time, and they seemed to have littie else to d>. 

None mix so badly with foreigners as Englishmen; our thoughts, feelings, 
manners, customs, and even amusements, are so different from theirs, that it is 
difficult to carry on the business of society with such oil and vinegar ingredients. 
Besides, none of the Commissioners spoke English, and amongst us there were 
not more than four or five individuals who could speak French with the dogree 
of fluency necessary for conversation. We had a Russian, an Austrian, and a 
Frenchman, but, save at the Governor's hospitable board, we seldom met any 
of those gentlemen. 

Napoleon refused to see them in their official capacity, as he denied the right 
of the Powers they represented to keep him at St. Helena. On the other hand, 
Sir Hudson Lowe would not permit them to visit Longwood as private persons ; 
and a good deal of correspondence passed between tuem and the Governor on 
the latter question, which ended in their discomfiture. 

Thus baiked in their desire to see the ex-Emperor, they sought to compensate 
for the disappointment by holding communica‘ion with the persons of his suite ; 
and this the Governor had no means of preventing, unless by exercising a 
stretch of power. All that he felt himself justified in doing was to appeal to 
their sense of propriety, in respect to holding what might be termed clandestine 
interviews with the Longwood people. But the representatives of Austria and 
Kussia, conceiving it incumbent on them to have something to write about to 
their respective Courts, contrived that their afternoon rides should accidentally 
be towards Longwood; and it usually happened, fortuitously of course, that 
General Bertrand, or Count Montholon, was sauntering, about the same hour, 
on the road along which they had to pass. ‘The truth is, that Bouaparte was 
equally desirous as the Commissioners to hold communication, especially as it 
was unpalateable to the Governor, aud, therefore, 2 telescope from one of his 
windows was generally to be seen pointing towards Hut’s Gate, between the 
hours of two and five ; by which means the advauce of these gentlemen wae 
sure to be observed. 




















die having a different significetion. He denied that he was mistaken, and said 
that pretique was an insipid word (plat), and was not striking (ne frappe pas 
Voretle), but that prosodic, prosopopée, were words which frappent Uoreille. | 
took the liberty of insisting that neither prosodie nor prosopopée signilied the 
art of versification. 

* Well, then,” said he, “ let it be rhetoric.” 

*“ Nor yet rhetoric,” | answered, 

‘ He then became angry, and asserted that I was in the habit of altering bis 
dictation, so that he could not again recognize bis own writings; and thatl 
utterly spoiled his style, which everybody allowed to be an original one. 

*** But, Sire, may | ask you where we are to find your style? I cannot say 
that I am acquainted with t. Permit moto ask what you have written to 
show itt" 

*“Why,” he replied, * look at my proclamations —my articles in the Moni- 
teur.” 

*“ Sire,” said I,“ Lean distinguish nothing like a style in any of those; 
you tell us bluntly (drusguement) what you have to say, and that is all. As to 
articles of greater length which have appeared, I have never seen two the least 
alike. Will you tell me that your speech at the Champ de Mai and the mani- 
festo against the House of Austria proceeded from the same pen! No, Sire, 
those who wrote to your dictation retrenched, as I do, whatever was unneces. 
sary and unprofitable.” 

* Certainly,’ pursued my informant, ‘nothing can bear less resemblance to 
the Emperor's true style, than that which he is supposed to possess. He ex- 
claimed at last (so greatly was he irritated) that were he to be offered a 
thousand louis per page he would never write again. To this I replied, that 
his keeping such a resolution might, perhaps, be a misfortune to Europe, but 
that as regarded myself I desired nothing better.’ 

Napoleon had a way of running through a book, which was termed by one of 
his suite, reading with le pouce. His habit was to turn over the leaves until 
something struck his eye, and arrested his attention: ke would then recommence 
thumbing until his attention was again attracted to a particular passage, and sv 
on. In this way he would get through several voumes in the course of a 
morning. It is said, that a highly-bred voicter will dash in'o a field, and, 
guided by his superior instinct, make directly to the spot where a covey of birds 
1s lying; #0 Napoleon couli, mstinctively as it were, pounce on the most in- 
teresting passages in a werk. He was far from being well read, but yet he 
a owe much knowledge of books, obtained partly * avec /e pouce,’ and partly 

y the reading of others, which he contrived to appropriate to himself by means 
of conversation. Indeed, he could have had but little time to devote to books 
daring his active career; and when at St. Helena, it was tvo late for him to 
acquire a habit of attentive reading. He had little taste for poetry, and no ear 
whatever for music. In reciting verses of Corneille or Raciwe—his favourite 
dramatic authors—he would frequently add or retrench a syllable, without no- 
ticing the false quantity thereby produced ; and as to music, no one could ever 
make out what air he was trying to hum. 

Sir Walter Scott tells us, in his Life of Bonaparte, that General Gourgaud 
stated, the ‘ Manuscrit de St. Heléne’ to have been written by Napoleun to 
mystify and puzzle the British public. | have reasun to know that this is not 
true. So little was it written by him, that neither he nor his followers knew 
who wrote it. He fancied it might have been composed by General Roederer, 
Councillor of State. The * Manuserit de !"[sle d’Elbe,’ was written by Napo- 
leon and M ntholon. Perhaps one work has been mistaken for the other, by 
the person who received Gourgaud’s confessions in London. 


An Introduction to the Count and Countess Bertrand. 


* We'll call and ask how Madame Bertrand is,’ said Sir George Bingham,? 
as we reached ‘ Hut's Gate,’§ on our way to Longwood. The Countess re. 
ceived us, reclining on a sofa, with much courtesy, and maintained the couver 
sation in English, wrich she spoke remarkably well, with all the vivacity of a 
Frenchwoman. Her manner and movements wee those of an elegant and 
highly-bred lady. Finding that I knew something of Paris, an‘ ‘ La belle France, 
notre chere patrie,’ she addressed to me much of her conversation, which was 
occasionally interrupted by a beautiful little girl, who kept running to and fro 
The Countess was then a very fine woman, and what a novellist would describe 
as being of ‘the tallest order of fine forms.’ 

Proceeding on our ride, I perceived, before we had proceeded far, an indi- 
vidual advancing on horseback. He wore an extremely tall cocked hat, and 
blue coat, with two epaulettes, unbuttoned ; under which, and over a white jean 


waistcoat, he had a red or crimson ribbon, three or four inches wide Fiis | 
small-clothes were of nankeen, buckled at the knees; and his legs were cased 


in huge military boots—such as our Life Guards now wear His saddle was 
furnished with holsters, and beneath it sppeared a red saddle-cloth, ornamented 
with silver-lace; ashght small sword depended from a black belt, and his left 
breast was decorated with a silver star 


"Before my question to learn who this warlike person was, could be answered, 





* Monsieur Marchand was a highly respectable young man, of pleasing manners, and 
Napoleon's favourite servant as first valet de chambre. Hewas one of the ex-Emperor’s 
executors 

+ A Lieutenant-General of Engineers in France, who wrote a Treatise on the Art of 
War which appeared io (1 think) 1817 

t Sir George Bingham was a Brigadier-General at St. Helena. and Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 53d Begt., 4 battalion of which he commanded with great credit in the Penmsula 
He was a very gentiemaniy man, as well as a most distinguished officer. 

4 Count Bertrand occupied, at that time, & «mall house boul two mies from Long 
wood, 


Bonaparte is reported to have said that Lois XVIII. sent an old Bavard to 
look after his interests at St. Helena, and cast ridicule upon France. Doubtless, 
the ex-Emperor would have been better pleased had a pupil of Talleyrand or 
Fouché been sent to the island; but the King of France was a wise avd able 
Sovereign, and in my humble opinion he never did a wiser act than to dispatch 
Monsieur le Marquis de Mon’chenu to play at visk with us. By the way, there 
is an admirable sample of his epistolary style in Mr. Henry's ‘ Events of a 
Miltary Life.’ It is graphically characteristic of the man. 

The old Marquis was very fond of a rubber at whist, and he played well. 
There existed in James Town a sort of card-club, composed of nine or ten 
persons, who used te meet at the dwelling of one or another of the members on 
stated evenings; but somehow, it was almost always inconvenient for the Mar 
quis to open his house in turn, and hence he obtaived amongst us the sobriquet 
of Marquis de Monter-chez-nous, which was certainly, under the circumstances 
of the case, a good play on his patronymic—Montcnenu. 

Egotism of Napoicon—His opinion of the British Nation and Army. 

Napoleon’s grand aim at St. Helena was to excite sympathy in England. 
He entertained an exaggerated notion of the power of the ‘ opposition,’ both in 
and out of Parliament, and never could be persuaded that the enemies of 
Government were not his own well-wishers. So accustomed had he been to 
fill the public eye throughout Europe, that he looked upon himself almost as 
something more than mortal ; and had his career of success continued, I ques 
tion whether, like Alexander, he might not have affiliated himself to Jupiter 
Ammon. 

but to waive badinage, his self-admiration and self delusion were, I believe, 
excessive. ‘ The world,’ said he to one of his followers, ‘is divided into two 
parts, my friends and my enemies; the latter triumph at present, but the wheel 
of fortune makes astonishing turns.’ Confidence in ‘his star’ never abandoned 
him; his hopes from the future were unbounded. The mass of us poor short- 
sighted mortals think that he ought to have headed his Guard at Waterloo, and 
died the death of a soldier; but he, while preceding his routed battalions in 
their flight, saw the possibility of rising even from that fatal downfall. 

The great struggle maintained against his colossal power engendered in 
Napoleon a curious mixture of hatred, respect, and admiration towards the 
British nation, and he gave ut'erance to his feelings on the melancholy occasion 
of Sir Samuel Romilly’s death as follows :— 

* We must bear in mind that for fifteen years he played a principal part 
amongst the opposition: ic a word, it is myself cutting my throat at Marengo, 
because | learn the devth of Josephine. What a contempt of death! and what 
« coniempt for life’ People only kill themselves when young; at our age we 
hold to existence. We are des gens f—s . 

* As regards contempt of death, the English are to the French what the latter 
are to the Russians—the Russians to the Germans—and the last to the Italians 

* Had I been placed at the head of the British Empire by the voice of its 
people, I might have lost ten batiles of Waterloo without losing a vote in the 
legislature, or a soldier from my ranks, and I should have eventually come off 
conqueror. . The French army is the first in Europe for intrepidity, 
the English for cool bravery and unconguerabie resolution.’ 

Such are Napoleon's observations as they were related to me by one of his 





them reached Longwond. The name and reputation of Sir S. Romilly were 
well known to Bonaparte, and the news of his death was likely to have ao effect 
upon him. Of course I do not pretend to vouch that his reflections were faith- 
fully reudered to me. They bear a Napoleonic character, however, and many 
of my readers wili no doubt remember that Bonaparte occasionally used a kind 
of ladder when instituting comparisons. For mstance, I recollect in his account 
of the campaign of 1815, when speaking of the quality of the troops opposed to 
him, he says an English soldier may be considered as equal toa French soldier : 


two French to three Prussians, or four soldiers of the Rhenish Contederation, 
&c. 


THE HERMIT OF BATH. 








| BY ABRAHAM ELDER, ESQ. 


About the time when Bath was in its glory, and that is now many years ago, 
a young man, an entire stranger to the countay, purchased a field in its neigh- 

| bourhood. The field was then of littie value, a considerable portion of its area 
| being covered with forsaken stone-quarries, while numerous heaps of rubbish, 
the refuse uv! the s'one-cutter, were spread over the remainder of the land 
the new comer, immedia‘ely upon the bargain being concluded, paid down 
the price in hard coin. The next morning be took possession of his purchase 
Very much to the surprise of the neighbours, he set to work vigorously by 
himself with a pickate and crowbar, quarrying stones. When he had loosened 
& considerable number, he piled them up in two parallel walis, and with some 
boughs end some straw he thatched it over. There he slept the first night It 
apprared strange that a man who could pay ready money for landed property 
could not atford to employ a labourer, or to hire a lodging 
coor was put to the hut with a lock and a huge key; 





though the neighbours, 


who wero amusing themselves with watching his proceedings, knew that it con- | 


| tained wothing bus a miserable bed, and a few articles of the commonest earth 
| enware. 


Ai erhe had supplied himself, by purchase, with what he considered the 
| absolute necessaiies of life, he made an arrangement with an old man to supply 
| him with food, and bring it to his hovel every day. All his absolute wants 
° . 


suite on the day when the intelligence of the melancholy event which elicited | 


The next day a | 


November 4, 


being now provided for, he confined himself entire] 

territory. Mouth alter month passed Beyond the id mene 
robbish that formed bis domain he never passed. From daybreak to settin 
sun he was to be seen at work, clesring away heaps of stones. and making the 
most of the litle rea) soil that there was. A Very small pest only of the land 
which he had thus reclaimed, or formed in different odd corners of the quarries 
he appropriated to the growth of potatoes, and other kitchen-herbs, for bis own 
support ; and, although this could wot form une tenth part of his ecncem tion 
the whole of the remainder he devoted to raise strawberries, Simianion. cur. 
rants, and other small fruits; while in every cleft or hole in the quarries where 
a handful of earth could be placed, there sprnng up a floweri 


; ng plent. Hie 
dwelling increased in size, in comfort, and in grotesqueness, and it was being 
gradualiy covered over with the most beautiful creeping plants that the 


neighbourhoud could afjord ; yet no hand but his own was allowed to touch his 
building or to dig his ground. Added to these peculiarities, he always appeared 
now in a long coat, or robe, that reached nearly to his ancles, and was confined 
round the waist by a band ; on his head he wore a small woollen cap; and he 
let his moustaches and beard grow. 

Notwiths anding all these peculiarities, he appeared to have no wish to sepa- 
rate himself from his fellow-creatures. ‘There was nobody more civil and 
obliging than tne hermit to those who visited him. So far from being lonely 
he was seldom without visitors; and, although he was ready to enter into con. 
versation with every one, he seldom permitted their gossip to interfere with 
bis work. Indeed, with the exception of the profound mystery in which he 
euveloped everything connected with his own history, he might be said to be 
communicative, and his Conversation was lively and agreeable. All yokes upon 
his peculiarities he bore with good humour, and impertinent inquiries respect- 
10g uis owG Distory be gevera ly tured lightly away wiih a jest 

Gradually his grounds became a common lounge for the neighbours. He 
was always at home, and always in good humour. His flowers, his fruit-trees, 
aud his beautiful creeping shrubs were the presents of hisvisitors His neigh- 
bours were indeed surprised at the large portion of his garden allotted to straw. 
berry-plants and other small fruits; but his reply was, tnat they would produce 
a larger amount of wholesome food than potatoe-plants. The greatest portion 
of his visitors were ladies, who flocked from far and near to see the handsume 
young man,—for hv was not more than thirty,—who wore his beard long, lived 
in a hermitage, and never went out of his grounds Then he was so civil and 
obliging, and there was a quaintness in his languege, and a quickness at repar. 
tee, with a compliment occasionally prettily turned, which made his conversa- 
tion very agreeable. It was evideut that he had received a superior education ; 
but this was all any one could even guess respecting bun. None of the mal- 


titudes that frequented Bath had any recollection of having ever seen his face 
before. 








‘Time went on.—Spring came, and strawberries began to ripen—a litle table 
made its appearance, upon which stood sundry plates of strawberries ; while 
the old man who used to fetch the hermit’s dinner for him sat beside it to re- 
ceive the sixpences. *‘ Thus,’ said the hermit to his neighvours, * you may per- 
| ceive the manner in which a greater amount of wholesome food may be derived 

from the strawberry-plant than from the potatoe.’ 

‘Lhe strawberries disappeared with rapidity ; to eat them fresh in the garden 
of the hermit became the fashion of the day. New tables made their appear- 
ance in the little sequestered nooks of the stone-quarries, overshadowed as 
they now were by flowering shrubs and creeping plants, interspersed with ever- 
greens and young trees. Fresh assistants to the old man were daily added, as 
the number of the hermit’s visitors increased. It was calculated that there 
were more matches concocted in the hermit’s garden than in all Bath besides, 
Spinsters that hung heavy on hand considered it a lucky spot; husbands 
were thought to be as plentiful as gooseberries within those fortunate limits. 

Some new luxury was added every week: lemonade, iced water, tea and 
Bath cakes, one by one were added to the rural tables that were placed in 
every convenient corner. The fruit was always supposed to be better there 
than in the greengrocer’s or confectioner’s shop. It was thought to be all fresh 
gathered from the plant, although as much was consumed there in a day as 
could vy any possibility have been raised within those jimits in two years.— 
Those, however, who lived in the immediate vicinity might have seen the old 
man and his assistants enter very early in the morning, burdened with heavy 
baskets. ‘l’o the hermit’s occupations, however, all this seemed to matter little. 
At every hour in the day he might be found digging and delving among the 
fruit, shrubs, or potatoes, or ornamenting his rustic hermitage with rough and 
mossy stones. 

One room, however, the one he originally built, he kept constantly locked. 
No human being but himselr had ever entered it ; while the huge key b :long- 
ing to the lock was constantly seen dangling at his girdle, while, amidst all the 
gaiety around, he wandered about with his spade or his fruit basket, clothed in 
his long, inconvenient, dark coloured robe, with small woollen cap, and curly 
black beard) Few, however, came to his rural feast without having some chat 
with their landlord ; and many a burst of joyous laughter was heard to issue 
from the group which surrounded him. Yet seldom did any one venture to 
question him about himself: his answers were such as generally to turn the 
laugh against his questioner. 

It was observed that of those that surrounded him the majority were almost 
always ladies. Whether it was his handsome countenance or his black curling 
beard which attracted them, true it was that seldom a lady visited his hermit- 
age without exchanging a word or two with its inhabitant, and she joked and 
taiked on every subject save the private history of the hermit. 

Once, indeed, during the first season of his fetes, for so they should be called, 
a merry, laughing lady, encouraged by his good humour and chatty dispositiva, 
ventured to ask him some questions respecting himself. ‘ Lady,’ replied the 
hermit, leaning upon his spade, * we have all our secrets. I have mine, and you 
have yours. ‘Tell me, could I not ask you a question that you would ve loth to 
answer before this company! But I will not do it; you would be angry with 
me, and perhaps surprised how I came by my information; besides, my 
friends might become afraid of me, and think {| knew more than my neigh. 
bours.’ 

Whether this was a shot at random I know not. It probatly was. But, if 
so, it was well-timed ; for the lady coloured, and slipped back among her com- 
panions. The fact is, he did know more than his neighbours; for he had a 
knack of leading his friends on in their gossip, now and then adding a word to 
their tale, in a manner that made them believe that he knew a great deal more 
than he was willing to tell; and, though few told him their own secrets, they 
delighied in telling those of their neighbours. The consequence was, that 
many supposed that he knew more than man ought to know; but they were all 
pretty sure that he was better acquainted with the private histories of the in- 
habitants of Bath than any of its residents, and this although he had actually 
never been in the town, or seen more of it than the view from his own 
grounds. 

After this discomfture of the inquisitive lady, rarely did any one venure to 
pry into the cause of his present mysterious existence, although day after day, 
all the year round, winter aud summer, his hermit’s, grounds presented the ap- 
pearance of one continued fete. Summer-houses, with warm thatched roofs, 
had sprung up in Various corners, and two or three comfortable rooms had been, 
one by one, added to the original hermitage, with sociable fire-places, and 
comfortable arm-chairs. Kettles of boiling water constantly bubbled upon the 
fire ; tea, coffee, and chocolate smoked in cups upon the littie round tables ; 


muffins, crumpets, and tea-cakes were continually browning themselves before 
the fire. 




















But neither spirituous liquors, tobacco, nor even meat of any kind, were al- 
lowed to come within his charmed domain ; and at nine o'clock every evening 
he went and tolled a great bell that he had hung In a rustic arci), as a sign 
that it was time for him to be left alone. Ali visitors, and even the old man 
and his assistants, were bundled out into the road; after which the hermit 
opened his secret chamber with his huge key, and retired for the evening 

For one fortnight only in the year the hermitage was left in quiet. On 
the 6th of April every season the hermit wok his departure from his dwelling, 
nobody knew wherefore, nobody knew where. On the evening of that day 
he always made his appearance, shaven smooth like his neighbours, dressed 
in clothes of the ordinary fashion, but in the deepest mourning, with a broad 
black crape round his hat. Late in the night it was supposed that he departed 
on foot ; for nobody ever heard of his hiring aconveyauce, and nobody ever met 
him. At the end of a fortnight he was seen as usual at work in his garden, 
with a beard of some days’ growth. But now nobody ever questioned him; 
| seldom, indeed, did any one veniure to allude to his having been absent. It 
| was generelly supposed ihat he went to perform some mournful duty ; probably 
| to pay an annual visit to the tomb of some who had been dear to him in life. 
| Notwithstanding all these peculiarities, it was evident to all the world that he 

must be growing very rich; for everybody in Bath went to eat his strawberries 
and cream, and not a halfpenny did the hermit ever seem to spend. His food 
| was chiefly potatoes and salt, while his only drink was cold water. He never 
employed any labourer to assist him; he worked his own land, and repaired his 
own (welling. The assistants, that had been for a long time constantly em- 
| ployed, waied only upon his visitors; they never interfered with him 
Numerous were the surmises as to what he would do with his money ; for 
| he did not seem likely to spend any of it upon himself. Some said that 2e m- 

tended to build a church with it. This, however, did not appear probable ; 
for, however religious he might be in his cell, to church he never went. Some 
| thought he would found an hospital; others were for almshouses. The hermit, 
| however, never dropped a hint that he would sanction any of these suppositions. 
' 
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ladeed, respecting himself and his private affairs he rarely, if ever, alluded im 
the most distant manner. 

Curiosity respecting his intentiens, ; 
among the gossips of Bath. At last one young lady could resist it no longer, 
and she boldly ventured just to touch upon the subject. 

‘You grow rich, Mr. Hermit,’ said she. 

‘Ay,’ he replied, ‘I grow rich. Every week, sometimes every day, money 
flows into my banker's hands; each handful is added to my previous hoard 
I am pow what the world calls arespectable man I could walk the streets of 
Bath now, if I wished it, without any one laughing at my beard. I am not a 
very bad match now. . 
important point, I am not extravagant in my expenditure. How should you 
like to share my couch with me!’—here he dengled the ponderous key—'‘ to 
preside at my cheerful board, share my potatoe with me, and drink success to 
our nurseries 'n spring water!’ 

The young lady coloured, and shrunk behind her companions. 

‘Jt would not suit you. You would miss the balls, and the concerts, and the 
drums of the tattling watering-places : you would dread the ridicule of your 
comp:nions. Be itso. [ am satisiedas!am. | know fall well the object of 
all your curiosity: you want to know why I accumulate wealth, which I do not 
seem toenjoy. But tell me traly,—do I not really enjoy my wealth as much 
as thousands that are lavish in their expenditure! | have neither gout nor 
rheu natism; | enjoy good health and a cheerful mind. I am dependent upon 
no one; I have no enemies; and, thanks to you all, fair ladies, 1 am in the 
daily enjoyment of agreeabie society. This much, however, | will tell you of 
myself ;—a time will arrive when my sojourning here must come to & Close 
Then, and not till then, will you all know the history of my private life ;— 
then, and not till then, will you know the reason of the apparent mystery that 
now surrounds me.’ 

And, without further noticing his fair visitors, he set to work again diligently 
digging and delving. ' ; 

‘A very unsatisfactory piece of information,’ said one. ; 

‘Oh,’ said another, ‘he just means that, when he dies, he will bequeath us 
his private history.’ . 

«Which will be hawked about,’ said a third, ‘as his last dying speech and 
confession. I hope none of us will be cruel erough to wish him gone, that 
we may have a peep at his romantic history.’ 

‘What a fortuse the copyright would be to a Bath bookseller!’ said another 

‘| dare say that there will not be much in the story, after all. He just fel 
in love, his fair one died, and he made a vow that he would live in a hermitage 
and sell gooseberries for the remainder of his life. Why, the Bath Guide 
would put the whole story from beginning to end in two pages, perhaps in one. 


‘J readily agree with you in your supposition,’ said another of her companions; | 


“but you have not touched upon the most mysterious part of the whole. What 
will he do with his monev.’ 

‘Ah!’ responded the whole of them in one voice, ‘ what will he do with the 
money "” 

‘I know what he ought to do,’ said a lady with a string of five unmarried davgh- 
ters upon her arm; ‘marry a young lady, shave his beard, drive his curricle, 
and live like a gent!eman,—and a gentleman [ rather suspect he either is, or, 
as one may say. has been.’ 

‘Why, Mrs. Cherrybum,’ said the other, ‘you really would not like him to 
marry one of your daughters?’ 

‘I did not say that | should,’ replied the prudent dame; ‘but one spinster 
taken out of the market, let her be who she will, is always for the advantage of 
ladies with unmarried daughters.’ 

It is astonishing with what acuteness ladies with unmarried daughters calculate 
the main chance. 

About a twelvemonth after the above conversation, the hermit announced 
to his visitors that the time of his sojouro in the neighbourhood of Bath had 
nearly drawn to a close; that on the next Tuesday fortnight, if his friends ond 
visitors would favour him with their presence, he would relate to them the history 
of his life, the reason of his mysterious appearance and residence amongst 
them,—and he would further inform them how he intended to bestow the fortune 
he had accumulated. He moreover observed, that as he expected an unusually 
numerous attendance upon that occasion, it would be impossible for his ordinary 
attendants to pay adequate attention to his visitors Jt was his intention, there- 
fore. to heap up his fruits, and other delicacies, in profusion in every corner, 
and allow all to help themselves as they thought fit. 

The news spread like wildfire through the city of Bath. Several old 
sips, upon hearing the hermits announcement, hurried off, in hopes of 
the first heralds of this interesting piece of news 
Bath during the fortnight but the mysterious hermit. 
at the pump-rvoms ; it helped out every shy young gentleman with a some- 
thing to say to his partner at the subscription balls. The chairmen, as they 
stood waiting in the streets, gave forth their various and discordant surmise 
about the rum gen Jeman in the beard. 
and low, rejoiced, in the hopes that the business of a formidable : 
to draw to a cluse. 

On the appointed day the hermit had provided vast stores of refreshments 
‘Tab'os and seats were in corners of the grounds where they never had been 
seen before. The dishes of fruit and cake that were distributed around his 
hermitage garden were almost without limit. 
tors began to arrive in numbers exceeding the hermit’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The old man who originally carried the hermit’s food to him, and had 
continued to be his right-hand man ever since, received a shilling from every 
one who passed the door. B us the tables were heaped up wit 
every one had an opportun f 


gos- 
be ng 
Nothing was talked of in 
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ive 


al was about 


Before the appointed hour, visi- 


h good things, 
ity of eating back his money’s worth. Every mo- 
ment the number increased. [t was i difficult for ladies to find seats: but 
still the garden became more and more crowded. In the principal walks, and 
round the hermitage, the pressure was becoming inconvenient ; borders ana 
strawberry beds began to be tram; led upon; tables were upset, and crockery 
broken. 

During all this time the hermit was nowhere to be seen ; 
inthe iunermust and secret chamber 
himseif had ever entered. 

The assembly became impatient; numerous inquiries were 
hermit. Where was he! Why did he not make his appearance 
some of the visitors ventured to knock at the door—no answer. gan 
to be apprchensive that some accident might have befalien him. Hermits must 
die as well as their neighbours, and sudden death was oot unfrequent at Bath. 
Many even began to think that the hermit’s invitation wes merely intended to 
be prophetic of his death, and that they had merely to break open his door, and 
they would find the dead body of the hermit, with the history of hi 
his will lying veside him. : 

As this opinion got blazed about, 
the quieter port 
attack upenthe hermil’s secret chamber. Before, however, any force had 
been actually used, the ponderous key was heard to turn in the huge lock of 
the door, and the hermit cume forth, leaving, for the first time 
door of his mysterious chamber open behind him 

The reader, doubtless, thinks that the standers-by craned their heads for- 
ward, to try to see what there was in this secret retreat. 


but he continued 
of the hermitage, into which none but 
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They did not do so, 
however, their surprise and astonishment was so much excited by the altered 


appearance of the hermit. This eminent pers sage presented himself to the 


assembied multitude newly shaved, and dressed from tup to toe like a gentle-| 


man, according to the fashion of that time. He wore a plum-coloured coat, 
with cut-steel buttons, a very neat periwig, and a new cocked-hat, with gold 
lace round it. ‘It was a transmogrification with a vengeance !’ as one of the 
standers-by observed. : 

The hermit stood forth, and immediately ascended a mound 
that stood near his dwelling 


of rock-work 
When he first appeared there, little notice was 
taken of hitn,—nobody knew him; but when, et length, he was recognized ir 
his plum-coloured coat and periwig, some cheering and a general buzz ran 
through the assembly 
the hermit’s change of raiment. When these hurried o»servations were con 
cluded there was a general pause, and a silence so great that you might have 


heard a pin drop, so intense was the general curiosity to hear the bistory of 
the hermit. 

The hermit bowed repeatedly, and then began— 

* Ladies’ (here he put his hand upon his heart ind gentlemen, t ne 
now arrived fur me to give you a history of my former life, and to explain to 


you the reason of 


anything that you may have considered eccentric or myste 
rious in my manner of living since [ have resided in your neignbourhood, and 
to inform you how I intend to bestow the wealih which, through your kindness, 


1 have been enabled to 
‘| will now begin. 
wearing ¢ f 


accumulate 
The 


ttre 
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reason of my le my beard of my 
robe, with the key of a secret chamber hanging to my girdle, 
—the reason of my never leaving this spot, except for one fortnight in 
—the reason of my living entirely Upon vegetables ar 
my doing ail these things was to create a mystery —s 
a mystery. 
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ply and solely 
* My reason for my wishing to envelope myself in mystery was,—that 

might enable me to sell more strawberries and cream.—and so make money 
* My object in wishing to amass a sum of money was—MaTRIMONY 


however, daily grew stronger and stronger | 


I am still young; I have money; and, what is ano ber) 


i | 
Green grocers and fruitsellers, high | 


Everybody passing his opinion to his neighbour about | 


the year, | 
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altered person of the hermit, from his cocked hat down to the buckles in his 
| shoes, and discovered nothing to find falt with. 

The hermit began again—* Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Smith: I am 
a native of a distant county. My father was a poor gentleman; he gave me 
a tolerable education, and died, leaving me just seventy pounds. | fell in low» 
with a young lady who lived in the same village. who retarned my affection 
Her parents, however, objected, because | was poor. They declared that their 


i 
i 
| 
| 


' 
| 





| daughier should never marry anybody who hed less than three thcusand 
| pounds. 

* T then prom sed that [ would never ask for her hand anti! I was possessed 

of that sum ; but I begged for permission to visit her once a-year, to tell her 

how I prospered. This was the cause of my annual disappearance for a fort 
| night. The deep mourning and the black crape that [ assomed was merely for 
| the purpose of throwing dust mto those fascinating eyes that I now see beam 
| ing upon me from all sides 

* Ladies and gen'iemen, with many thanks to you all, by your assistance | 
| have now. with the collection of to-day, amassed nearly twice the required 
}sum ; and, if the ludy appoints an early day, byfthis day weekl shall be what 

many of you are. and the rest of you wish to be,—Margiep. 

The curtain of the hermit’s mystery was thus raised so suddenly, that the 
i— were left in a kind of state between surprise and disappointment 

Some said, ‘it was a regular take in from beginning to end ;’ the lady with the 
five daughters declared that ‘he was a vile hypocrite, and she had thought so 
| all along ’ 
| But then all this was done so neatly, and in so gentlemanly a :nannes, and 
| was altogether so ridiculous, that when one o'd gentleman set up a laugh, 
| everybody else began to see a great deal of fun in it, and then there was a 
| general laughing throughout the company. At length a young dan¢y got upon 
| a chair, and said, * Let us all give three cheers for the hermit before he goes.” 

And three cheers were merrily given. 

When this had subsided, the hermit again made his appearance on the rock- 
| work; but this time another man stood by his side. He was a middle-nged 

man, dressed in a blue coat, black shorts, and black stockings 

The hermit again addressed them. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I ‘eel it my 

duty to say a few more words to you before we part forever. 

‘I feel myself called upon to state, that | have parted with this wermitage 
and grounds, with all its rights, portenances, and privileges, to the person whom 

you see beside me,—a gentleman with whom many of you are well acquainted, 

and who has been a witness to many of your convivial hours,—in short, no less 

a personage than Jem, late head waiter at the White Hart hotel. 
| ‘He begs me further to assure you that, if you continue to visit the hermits 
| age, you will find the fruit fresh, the cream sweet, attendance good, and charges 
| reasonable. 

* Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to present to you Jem, the present Hermit 
| of Bath. And now farewell. Excuse my haste; my place is booked in the 
| Lowdon coach, and I am fearful of being too late.’ 
| His audience were now in high good humour. His second speech was re- 

ceived with a merry jaugh and three hearty cheers; and, as he walked down 

to his garden-gate, m#ny a fair hand was extended to him, many a * good-bye’ 
and ‘wish you joy’ were whispered to him by gentle voices as he went along 

And when he arrived at the gate, and took off his gold-laced hat, and made his 

visitors his last bow, the assembled multitude gave him three cheers—again— 
and again—* Hurra!’ 


THE GOODERE TRAGEDY. 


A 





TALE OF THE 

Samuel Goodere, the third and youngest son of Sir Edward Goodere, was 
borne at Barghone in the summer of 1690. At a very early period, he ap 
pears to have displayed an anomalous mixture of generous bravery and quick 
‘ 


SEA, 





| 
le apacity, with ungovernable burs‘s of fury, a temperament deemed indicative 
| of spirit by the fond parents, and he was fortnwith destined for the sea, With 
this view, he was taught the rudiments of navigation, and such elementary 


| knowledge as was considered necessary for his future career 


but the untoward 
| 


qualities of his disposition seem to have been neither checked nor controlled ; 
| and he consequentiy became a daring youth, reckless of mischief, and careless 
| of consequences. Foote—who loved him not—acknowledges his courageous 
| gallantry, but cal!s up the depraved inclinations of his boyhood, of which he 
| gives a brace of notable irstances. I. * Before he went to sea he was placed 
at Henley School by his grandfather, from whence, with some more compan 
| ions, he made an excursion to Chariton, robbed Sir Edward Dinely'’s house 
and clapped a pistol to his own mother’s breast, whose great indulgence to all 
| her children was her only fault.’ IT. * The other instance I hinted at, is con- 
| tained in a letter from Capt Goodere to his father; it was a demand for money, 
| in order to supply some extravagant expenses, and he acquainted him if he 
} would not comply with his request, it was his fixed resolution to wait on him in 
the country, and send a brace of bullets through his heart.’ 
| I'o sea, however, the voung gentleman was sent According to the preva 
lent practice of those days, young Goodere made his professional commence- 
ment in the merchant service, and embarked in the Quittance pink. The year 
of his leaving home was memorable in our maritime annals for one of the most 
} tremendous storms on record; and elso for the humanity with which Queen 
| Anne immediately ordered that the widows and families of those who perished, 
should be entitled to the same bounty as if they had been killed in fight It is 
not known how long our youngster continued to serve in trading vessels, though 
it 1s certain that he obtained the command of one, and that he made several! 
successful voyages in her We are also unacquainted with the precise time 
| of his entry into the Roval Navy, though as it is stated that he passed his 
probationary term in that rough arena, and received a Lieutenant's commission 
m 1712, it may easily be inferred. Sir Edward's interest was of course ex- 
| erted to procure this preferment; bot the merits of the son were nevertheless 
uneq vocal, and his officer-like dep rtment secured him the esteem of his 
commanders, while his aifability and skill endeared him to the seamen. ‘ One 
ol the best messmates | ever broke a biscuit with,’ pays Lieut. Thomas Keight- 
| 
| 





lev, ina letter of August, 1713, ‘is Sam Goodere, and he is every inch a 
sailor.’ 

After visiting the Baltic in 1715, with Sir John Norris, the Foul-weather- 
Jack of his day, the young officer ws stationed in the Channel; but it was a 
| period uninteresting in navalincident. In 1719, the Duke of Berwick advan- 
ced with the French army towards the frontier of Spain, and it was determined, 
| on our part, to assist his operations Mr. Goodere having been appointed Firat 

Lieutenant of the Winchester, sailed from Plymouth Sound on the 24th of 

May with the expedition fitted for that purpose. Arriving off the coast of 
Fontarabia on the 30:h, he was selected to command a flotilla, consisting of the 
| finest boat 
ed offic 
mys ports and positions. 
of 





nthe eq iadron, each well fitted, and commanded by a commission 
and its daty was to cruise in shore, 


r: and annoy and harass the ene- 
In this honourable post, he gave so decided proofs 
ive spirit, as to meet the warm approbation of his superiors ;—and had 
some fortunate bullet then entered his heart, his name would have remained 
emongst the brightest of his rank. A specimen of the journal he wrote while 
on this service, may be illustrative :— 
j ‘HN 29th. Little wind and fair; at 8 p.m. Cape Machiaceca 8 by E, 
three leagues; at 3 a.m. tack’d to the southward, and at 6 made the signal 
for all boats manned and ermed; half an hour after 6 I received 


at 
} 





‘ 
ay 


a written 


order from Capt Johnson to command the boats, &c, and accordingly gave 
chace to two boats, which I drove on shore jost by Bormea, being tull of 
| soldiers; and at 9 left chace, there running too great asurf on the shore for 
our low boats to li:e; at 9 came on board, Cape Machiacaca 8S E. by E, five 


leagues.’ 
* June 6th —Easy gales and fair, the first part; the middie, thunder and 
lightning. At 7 PM to command 13 
|} aM. saw a shallop and gave chase; at 8 took her with forty deserters, two 
| killed in the and two jumped overbuard as | entered 
ynd could not save them I jedged them to officers, 
d At ll am, came on board with the prize; at the thirty-eix 
prisoners were sent on shore to the Duke of Berwick under a guard of sea- 
men, and the same day were shot de 
| surrendered.’ 
Having captured two Spanivh shallo 
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| heavily laden with munitions of war, 
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he was afterwards dispatched to blockade the fortress and harbour of St. Se- 
hastian by sea While on that arduous service he reconnoiured the defences 
And approach: 6 so the) Lo ve 4 VOY SALisi4 ry 8 tot r 
|} strength On the 2: lof June he made a sudden at empt to surprise Santa 
Clara, a craggy islet in the entrance of the por The boats rowed in admira- 
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| ble order to within musket-shot, when they were d 


liscovered by the sentinels 
| and ex pose d to a heavy fire both from the fort ved face of the roc k and 
citadel of St. Sebast t 
opp ywsite the fl ght of « 


he water was very deep, while the westerly breeze sent in 6o rolling 4 sea that 
1 consequently utterly impracticable for landing 


the 
I t ll he came 


n «pite of this the Lieutenan 
whict 


stood on 
| re 
| i 


| it was covered with surf, and 


water,—the reason of | wirh euch local difficulties it was unpossible to contend; he therefore reprss 
to create 


| ed the lme of fire, yet with such dexterous rapidity that bis loss was only eight 
men killed and a few wounded 

On the 12th of July the squadron anchored off the large beach called the 
Arenal del Berria, where the soldiers were landed who were destined for the 
| attackof Santona. This operation, on account of a high surf, and the steep 


Many an unmarried lady and many a chaperon mother ran her eye over the | ness of the sand hills, was not accomplished without difficulties which called 
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forth all the energies of the flotilla. Meanwhile, the ships of the squadron 
covered the debarkation by opening an animated fire upon the two batteries 
which flanked the landing-place , this was briskly maintained wntil, most of the 
guns being dismounted, (he Spaniards fled, when the seamen of the Winchester 
and Antelope leaped from their boats and took possession of the enemy's 
works. The forces now triumphantly entered the town of Santona, where 
they burnt three men-of-war on the stocks, one of which was a seveaty-four- 
gun ship, and the other's fifties. They also destroyed the whole of the maga- 
zines, forts and arsenals, after which they embarked with whatever stores they 
deemed worth carrying off 

Lieutenant Goodere’s gallantry was afterwards exerted in demolishing a 
tower near Lastres, as well as in repeated skirmishes in the bays of Christoval, 
Navia, Ribadeo, and other Asturian ports, On the 22d of July he bravely 
boarded and carried a fine privateer, of twelve brass guns, which was lying 
under Conejera Island ; acd continuing bis course up the inlet of Veres, as far 
as the Lugar de! Barquero, he cut out three vessels, one of which was laden 
with provisions for the Sj anish fleet at Corunna. Nor was this all, for se 
his men were much elated with the day's success, he landed them, and corr 
off two bundred and forty sheep besides other refreshments, which proved of 
essential benefit to the squadrov. These act ve exploits were continued tll 
the 14th uf October, when the expedition retorned to England 

The merit thus displayed by Lieutenant Goodere was not overlooked, and 
being duly represented by his Commander-in Chief, he was appointed to com- 
mand the Antelope on the 13th of November, 1719. After a period of * chan- 
nel- groping’ service, this ship was paid off, and the Captain rem-ined onem- 
ployed until the hostile manifestations of the Spaniards indaced George I. to 
fit a fleet, Our officer was thereupon directed to join the luckless squadron of 
poor Hosier, but, from some accidental cause, being unable to get ready by the 
tune of sailing, he e-caped th: ir deplorable fate to meet with a worse. 

We now lose sight of Capt. Goodere tor several years; but he appecrs to 
have sought the solace of domestic happiness, while his brother prefs ried snore 
heartless blandishments. It so happened that both of them, by some bungling, 
were elected to the office of Mayor of Evetsham$in 1733. The Sunday after 
the election John went to charch and took possession of the Mayor's seat — 
* The Captain,” says Foote, “came in after service was begun, and seeing his 
brother in the chair, ordered his servants to dethrone Mr. Mayor, which orders 
were executed.” This unseemly squabble, with another equally disgraceful 
on the day their father died, led to that potent solvent of family ties, litigation 
about the property. The Captain doubted the validity of certain doc iments, 
and the new Baronet was indignant. An action of recovery wae brought for- 
ward, and Sir John became so exasperated as to be induced to cut off the entail 
of his estates and settle them on his six er, the mother of Samuel Foote, the 
British Aristophanes, and her family. It is difficult to trace this transaction 
very clearly, for neither the ostensible pretext nor the concealed motive are 
positively known; but the consequence was an irreconcileable breach, and a 
most violent antipathy on the part of the Captain, It seems clear that there 
was a pretty smart touch of insanity in the family ; but the public weal de- 
mands that madness of this deseription should be kept in salutary check. 

On the declaration of war against Spain in 1739, Capt. Goodere was called 
into active employment, and commissoned to the Ruby, of 60 guns and 450 
men. This ship was stationed in St. George « Channel, and had occasion to 
ron up the Severn on special duty. While she wae riding in King Roed, it 
accidentally happened that Sir John Dinely Goodere'’s evil genius led him to 
Bristol on a party of pleasure ; # meeting that awakened the bitter pa-sions 
which years of non.intercourse had almost deadened, The diabolical project 
of murder flashed across the eve of the unnatural brother, the means o! com 
passing it became his anxious study, and having heard that the ill-fated Bsronet 
was engaged to dine with a Mr Jarrit Sinith on the Sunday following, the pre- 
lude and plot were quickly decided upon, He determined to repair to the city 
with his barge well armed and manned, as if upon impressment duty, there to 
way-lay and copture hs brother, and,—notwithstanding the distance by the 
Avon would seem an insuperable obstacle,—to carry hin on board the Ruby. 
The house to which the gang resorted is stil! standing at the end of College 
Green, as though a memento of the outrage ; it 16 now a bookbinder's shop, and 
though adjoined by magnificent recent structures, has the lowly air end litth 
Dutch frontage which suited the White Hart public house of that day, 

The transaction which followed was equally bold and base; nor can it be 
better shown than in the evidence delivered before Mr. Serjeant Foster, after 
wards the celebrated Sir Michael Foster, and the Mayor of Bristol at the Ses- 
sions ho'den on the 26th of March, 1741. on the trial of Capt. Goodere, with 
Mahony and White, his accomplices. We therefore extract the part in point 
from the notes taken in shori-hand by Foote's direction 





Mr. Smith sworn 

Mr. Smith —My Lord, on Sunday before the unfortunate Sir Joon Dinely 
was murdered, | invited him to come to my h use and take a dinner with me 
on College Green ; and some time after Sir John was there | receiwed a mes 
sage from Capt. Goedere, purporting that he should esteem it an infinite obli- 
gation if | would permit him to come, it would be the means to bring shout « 
reconciliation, and an accommodation of the differences that had long subsisted 
between him and the deceased; end as I thought it a meritorious act tu be an 
instrument to heal up family differences, | prevailed on Sir Jolin to'give me 
leave to introduce the prisoner to him, and aceordingly sent word by the mee- 
senger, and in a little time Mr Goodere, the prisoner came, and the two bro- 
thers sat down at table, and in appearance to me there seemed to be mutual 
salutes and marks of brotherly love. After dinner, my Lord, | withdrew, and 
left them by themselves for the space of an hour, cll | wae called in: and after 
we had smoked a pipe together, Mr. Goodere took his leave of Sir John Dinely 
in the most friendly and affectionate manner imaginable 

Counsel.—Pray, Mr. Smith, acquaint my Lord and the Jury what happened 
after. 

Mr. Smith —My Lord, I accidentally heard, the said Sunday evening (hat 
they were at my house, thata person who had the appearance of a gentleman 
was hurried ina violent manner over Coliege Green, aod that a gentieman 
who was concerned in hurrying the person away answered the description of 
Capt. Goodere; and knowing his ship was to sail the firet fair wind, and re- 
membering that they went ont of my house near together, it came directly 
into my head that the Captain had taken him on board to distress him to con- 
cede to his terms, and, perhaps, might destroy him when they came on the nigh 
seas. And this suspicion being strengthened by other circumstances, it made 
soch a deep impression on my mind that | was not easy all might; bot consid- 
ering bow long it would be before I could obtain His Majesty's writ de homine 
replegiendo, I went the next morning to Mr. Mayor, for a warrant, and an of- 
ficer to go on board the Ruby man-of.war to search her before she was sailed 
out of the liberty of the city ; and accordingly his Worship sent to the Water 
Bailiff, with proper assiatance and full power and instruction to search the ship 
for Sir Joho Dinely ; and what the Water Bailiff did he will inform the court 

Another witness sworn, 
Counsel —Pray ecquaint my Lord and Jury wnat you ktow relating to the 


; murder of Sir John Dinely 


Witness —My Lord, | was passing along College Green, and I saw six men 
hurrying the deceased alony towards the Ho:-well, when the deceased as he 
was carried along, cried out, ‘* Morder! murder! { am Sir John Dinely Good- 
ere ;"’ and the prisoner stopped his inouth with his cloak, apon which some 
people whu did not know his name asked what was the matter’ when Mr 
Goodere, the prisoner at the bar, said that it was only a thief and a deserter, 
and that they were only going to cacry him on board the King’s ship to try him. 
And, my Lord, not knowing what might be the consequence of interposiog in 
matters of this nature, having lately seen the «ad effects of opposing the au- 
thority of 8 press-gang, | went home, and thought no more of the matter tll 
the Monday night, when there was a report of the murder; and therefore, 
nert I t Worshipful the Mayor and Aldermen, and dis- 
covered what | knew of this transaction, in the rame manner as | have to yoor 
Lordship. 

Court— Would the 

Prisoner.—No, my 


day, went hefore the 


risoner ask this witness any question. 


Pord 
A Sailor sworn 

S -May it please your Honour, my Lord, | wae ordered to watch in 
the boat, whilst our noble captain and the boat's crew were on shore, and about 
six o'clock on Sunday, the 18th of January last, our boat's crew brought the 
dec 1 into the boat among Whom was our captain and the prisoners st the 
bar Coarley White and Matt Mahony. 

( ec! sec d there between the prisoners and the deceased * 

Sailor—Nothing as 1 know of, and please your worship 

Counsel —W as there no dialogue between ihe two brotners ! 

Seilor —Dislogue ' 

c 


yunsel.—Ay, dialogue 

Sailor.—If you call it a dialogue, it was a very odd one, such se I had never 
heard between two brothers 

Counsel —Tell the court what you heard them say to each other. 

Sailor—An please your Honour, Sir John Dinely said to our noble captain, 
‘ Brother, I know you have ao intention to murder me; I beg that if you are 
resolved to do it, that you would do it here, and not give yourself the trouble of 
taking me down to your ship.” 

Counsel.— Pray did not your noble Captain, a you call him, say anything! 

Sailor —Yes, Captain Goodere eaid to Sir John Dinely, ‘ Brother, | am going 
to prevent your — upon land; but, however, brother, I would have you 
make your peace with God this night.’ 
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Counse!.— Vo you know anything more! 
Sailor. —i dvu't remember any more, only that when we came alongside our 
ship the sailors helped the deceased on board, and it was my station to stay be- 
bind aud stow the boat. 
Cour..—Pasoners, would yoo ask this witness any questious! 
Prisoners, all —No, no, no, my Lord. 
The master of the ship sworn. 


Counse!,—Sir, if my instructions are right, you are master of his Majesty's 
ship the Kuvy man-of-war! 

Rone —Yes, Sir, stead of a better. 

Counsel —! hen pray, Sit, I desire you will be 69 good as to give ansccount 
of what you know relating to the uahappy death of Sit John Dinely 

Mastor.—My Lord, on Sunday the 18th day of January last, about s:x 0 clock 
in the evenmg, my servant came into my cabin, and told me the captain was 
in the boat, which was near the ship, and accordingly | went on the quarter- 
deck, in order to receive the captain, which was my duty in the absence of the 
Lieutenant, and when the side was manned, the captain (whom | am heartily 
sorry to see here im the shape that he appears) ordered some hands into the 
boat, to help his brother on board ; accordingly the boatswain piped all hauds 
upon deck, and some of the briskest hands stepped into the pinnace, and in a 
manner hoisted the deceased into the ship ; when he cried out that his brother 
was going to murder bim, aod Capt. Goodere told me not to mind him or bis | 
noise, because he was mad, and that he had browght him on board on purpose | 
to prevent his making hunself away; aud then the deceased was conveyed 
away into the captain's cabin, which is all | know of the matter. 

Counsel.—Pray, sir, do you know anything of the murder! 

Master.—No, until it was discovered by the cooper. 

Court.— Would the prisoners ask this evidence any questions! 

Prisonets.—No, my Lord. 

The Boatswain sworn. 

Counsel.—Pray, Sir, acquaint the court of what you know relating to this 

unhappy affair. 

Boatswain —My Lord, on Sunday the 18th of January last— 

A Juryman.—! cannot hear one word, my Lord. 

Counsel, — Pray, raise your voice, 

Boatswain —My Lord, on Sunday— 

Counsel,—I cannot bear what you say, Sir. 

Court —You mast speak so that the gentlemen of the jury may hear you. 

Boatswain —My Lord, on Sunday the 18th day of January last— 

Counsel.—’ fis a strange thing, Sir, that you won't speak out. I don't un- 
derstand one word you say. You can be loud enough ov board, and make the 
ship's company hear you at the maintop-mast head in a storm, and you can’t 
speak loud enough here to be heard in court. 

Boatswain.—My Lord, grief overcomes me to sce so worthy and so gallan 
a commander, as ever went between stem and stern of a ship, appear in the 
manner as the captain doth, (This occasioned a talking in court.) 

Crier.—Silence! gentiemen , forbear talking ! 

Clerk.—O, yes! all persons are commanded to be silent on pain of imprison 
ment ! 

Boatswain.—My Lord and gentlemen, on Sunday the 18th of January last, 
about nine o'clock in the morning, | had orders from the captain at the bar, for 
whom my heart bleeds, to direct that the pinnace might be got ready; and ac. 
cordingly I ordered the boat's crew to be in readiness; and in about haif an 
hour the captain went on shore, and about seven o'clock in the evening, being 
very dark, one of our ship's crew came into my cabin, which is at the buik-bead 
of the steerage, to acquaint me that the pinnace was alongside, with the cap 
tain tn it; upon which I piped all hands upon deck, and ordered the seamen to 
man the sides, when the captain ordered a brisk hand or two to step into the 
pionace, to help his brother in, and when the deceased came into the ship, he 
cried out they were going to murder him; but the captain sad that we need 
not mind him, because he was mad, and that he was brought on board on pur- 
pose to prevent his making himself away ; and after Sir John came on board he 
was conducted into the cabin’ As it was my duty to obey the command of my 
superiors, so | thought it would be imprudent for me to interpose in any difler- 
erence between the captain and his brother, otherwise | would have exerted 
myself to have prevented the sad effects which afterwards happened. 

Court.— Would the prisoners ask this iiness any questions | 

Goodere.—-My Lord, | would ask this evidence if he thinks I would have 
been guilty of the murder of my own brother! 

Boatswain.—No—for never dida more worthy gentleman bear a commission 















on board the ship, as a guard to conduct him up to Bristol. 

After a patient, candid, and impartial investigation of nine hours’ continuance, 
the three wretched culprits were deservedly found guilty, the monomaniacal 
apologies not having been yet invented. We much regret, however, that the 
infamous Cooper escaped ; a fellow who could silently keepon peering through 
a crevice for the awful space of furty minutes, watching the successive devilish 
attempts at strangling the helpless victim, without making an alarm, certainly 
participated in the crime. During the trial, the Cap‘ain behaved with surprising 
celf-possess:on, frequently smiling and declaring his innocence. After the con- 
demnation, he returned to Newgate on foot, * with a scarlet cloak on his back ;’ 
and as he passed along the streets, he was very particular in making his obeis- 
auce to the gentry, aud others uf his acquaintance. That * small, still voice,’ | 
however, which brings conviction in the moments of quict and solemn reflection, | 
prompted him to reveal the dreadfal truth alter the sentence was passed. He 
not only confirmed all the facts of the evidence, but also, in the humility of re- 
pentance, detailed many other odious particu ars. He confessed that on find- 
ing Cole too drunk for the part allotted fim, White was made to drink nearly | 
a quart of rum ‘ out of gill glasses,’ before his co operation could be secured | 
‘ As to the disposal of the body,’ continued he, ‘ we intended to have concealed | 
it ull the ship sailed, and flung « overboard, sewed up in a hammock ; or, if | 
it had been discovered before, tnen | mtended to have proved by Mabony that | 
the deceased strengled himself, and thought I could have influenced a jury lo 
bring him ia lunatic. Ll cannot belp reflecting with Lorror un this unbappy 
allar , and what makes 4 great impression on me is, that when my brother was 
first brought into the boat, he told me he knew my intent was to murder 
him; and (says he) why don’t you throw me overboard now, and then you may 
go on shore and hang yoursell.’ Justice has most deservedly overtaken me ; 
and what gives me the greatest uneasiness Is, that the death of these two poor 
creatures, Mahony and White, lies at my door. Pray God forgive me, for 
sure never was any man guilty of sv much wickedness. As to what the wit- 
nesses swore on my trial, | can contradict no part of it: they did their duty, 
and I forgive them, as | hope, through the merits of my dear Saviour, the 
Almighty will forgive me.’ 

The precepts of Caristianity lead us to join in his prayer,—but stern justice 
points out so repuguanta crime, plo. ted with such hend-like premedication, and 
pursued with such releatiess raucour, as meriting the most exemplary punish- 
ment. Yet many geutiemen of the highest respectability, both from Hereford 
and Worcester, as well as Bristol, came forward to render testimony to Capt. 
Goodere's general humanity and apparently amiable disposition ; ana numbers 
of the sailors, ‘in the most moving manner,’ expressed their deep sense of lus 
benevolence. His distressed wile, who appears to have been a most worthy 
woman, strenuously employed every effort tu avert his punishment, bat unavail- 
ingly, for on the 8th of April, a memento mort—which visibly cast him down— 
was sent into his cell, with this lnseription : 

SamvueL. Goovere, aged 53 years, 
Who departed this itte April 15, 1741. 

Two worthy divines--Messrs. Watson and Peorose—attended to prepare 
the fratricide for another world, and after the above-meutioned confession, ad- 
mitted him to the sacrament, of which his unhappy wile partook, and departed 
out of Bristol uomediateiy afterwards, piunged in the full buterness of uuavail 
ing anguish. On Wednesday, the 15th of April, 1741, he was conveyed in a 
mourning chariot to St. Michael's hill, where, with his two miserable accom- 
pices, he was executed, in the presence of the greatest crowd ever known in 
Bristol. Thus was a mao, whose natural tenderness of heart won him the at- 
tachment of his family, and conciliated the affections of those whom he com- 
manded, betrayed by the indulgence of vile passions to the perpetration of an 
act monstrously pre-eminent for brutality and treachery ; and thus was a career 
which opened with honour, closed with shameful igvominy. 

This disastrous tragedy gave rise to considerable discussion. A statement 
appeared which represented Capt. Goodere as a man of honour, until, by some 
unaccountable perversion of intellect, he became a fratricide ; but Sir John as 
a plan sort of gentleman, though a very sad fellow, who lived almost univer 
sally hated and died unlamented. This induced Foote tv bring out his ‘ Gen- 
uine Memoirs of Sir John Dinely Goodere’ as a counterpoise ; it was his first 
production, and illustrated with two plates by Hogarth, one representing Sir 
John being dragged to the boat, the other his being strangled in the Ruby's ca- 
bin, the door of which is guarded by the captain with a drawn cutlas. Foote, 
who resorted to this measure expressly to pailiate his ‘ benefactor,’ is very irate 
with the captain, and we have shown two of his instances of the early wicked- 
ness said to infect the sailor; tho:e, however, who knew him best, had formed 








under his Majesty than Captain Goodere: nor no man ever carried a better 
command than he did ; nor treated those who were under him with more hu- 
manity and kind usage than the captain did. 

Counsel —Set this witness down and call the cooper. 


The Cooper of the Ruby sworn. 
Counsel.—Sir, do you know anything of the murder of Sir John Dinely ! 
Cooper.—Too much, to my soriow, for the captain; whose behaviour was 80 
well to tue ship's crew that none of us but would have gone to the mouth of a 
cannon for his service. 

Counsel. — Weill, acquaint my Lords and the Jury with what you know. 

Cooper —My Lord, it happened that my wife was on board his Majesty's ship 

Ruby on Sunday the 18th day of January last; and there being a great noise 
in the Purser’s cabin on Mond: y morning about six o'clock, | peeped through 
an open crevice, and saw the fatal tragedy, where the captain stood seniry, 
with a drawn sword in one band and a pistol in the other, to attack the frst per- 
son that should oppose him in what they were about, and then the prisouer 
White held the deceased's hands, whilst Mahony took his handkerchief off, and 
put it about his neck, when each pulled as hard as they could, in order to stran- 
gle him at once, but the denened making a desperate struggle, they could not 
effect their design, so as to prevent his crying out, ‘Murder! Murder! For 
Christ's sake dou't kill me! Take all I have, but save my life, dear brother ! 
What! must i die? Help! Help! Murder!’ Whereupon Mahony, to pre- 
Vent any mere noise, snatched up a cord that was laid ready, and slipping off 
the handkerchief, put the cord about his neck, which had a noose at the end, 
holding the cord in one hand, and griping with his other hand the deceased's, 
and thumping with his knee against the d i's stomach ; and White at the 
same tine held his hands, and took out of the deceased's pocket eight guineas, 
or thereabouts, as | believe, and a gold watch, giving Sir John at the same time 
a curse, swearing, was that all the money he had? and, after a long struggling 
with the agonres of death, which, according as | can compute it as to points of 
tune, was about forty minutes, the unfortunate gentleman gave up the ghost ; 
and there was abandance of biood issued out of his nose and mouth. So soon 
as this cruel act was finished, the prisoner White went directly to the captain, 
and showed him Sir Jotin's gold watch, and the captain asked him whether the 
job was done? upon which White cried, ‘ Yes, by G—d, noble captain!’ Upon 
which Captain Goodere gave White the deceased's gold watch and the eight 
guineas, aud @ silver watch out of his own pocket , and the captain gave White 
and Mahony some money he had in his own pocket, and ordered them to go on 
shore directly, that they might the more easily made their escape. 

Goodere.—How can you take upon you to say that | gave them eight 
guineas, when you admit you was not in the cabin! 

Cooper.—I vow to God, that I have the greatest honour and regard for you ; 
but as 1 am sworn to speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, so | have 
strictly contined myself to it, and could heartily wish that I could have been 
excused being here. 

Counsel —Sir, 1 is your duty to discover what you know, and not to come 
here to make apologies. 

Cooper —Sir, | know my duty, and am ready to do it. 

Counsel.— Uhen, Sir, pray inform the Jury what ha,pened after the murder 
of Sir John Dinely. 





the highest expectations of him, and looked forward with high expectations to 
his future career. We have secn the partiality which his ship's company bore 
him at his trial; and Charnock relates that Admiral William Parry, who had 
been second lieutenant of the Ruby under Goodere, regretted his fate so poig- 
nantly, that he could not, even many years afterwards, bear the recollection of 
the tragic story without the greatest agitation and shedding tears. Anda great 
contrast between tho bruthers is entirely unnoticed by Fuote ; the character of 
the captain stood deservedly high asa husband and father, whi'e that of Sir John 
was not quite suworthy. Although the ‘ Genuine Memoirs’ give not the slight- 
est allusion to particulars which were then pretty notorious, we have seen the 
death of Sic John's sca coarsely related ; and also a curious protest of Lady 
Dinely Goodere, his wife, against a divorce. This lady was the daughter of 
— Lawford, Esq, of Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, which manor and estates 
Sir John obtained with her in mariage, at the age of fourteen : after a series 
of ill treat. vent, they were separated, and an action of crim. con. was brought 
against Sir R Jasou, upon which a verdict for LOVO/. was obtained. Foote's 
defence of his uncle is tuerefore unilateral. 

A word more, and we have done. Hesiod Cooke, who lived twenty years on 
a translauion of Piautus, for which he was always taking subscriptions, present- 
ed Foo e to a club with ‘ Tois is the nephew of the gentleman who was lately 
hong in chains for murdering his brother.’ 





From the Forergn Quarterly Review. 
SSPARTERO. 
Biographie des Cotemporains. Esprartrero, 1543. 

The military and political events which terminated in the independence of 
the United States, may be criticised as dilatory, as fortuitous, and as not marked 
by the stamp of human genius. That revolution produced mvure good than 
great men. If the same may be said of the civil wars of Spain, and its par- 
liamentary struggles after freedom, it would be more a subject of congratula- 
tion than of reproach. ‘Lhe greatness of revolutionary heroes may imply the 
smallness of the many ; and, all things duly weighed, the supremacy uf a Crom- 
weil or a Napoleon is more a slur upon national capabilities than an honour to 
them. Let us then begin by setting aside the principal accusation of his 
French foes against General Espartero, that he is of mediocre talent and emi- 
nence. The same might have been alleged against Washington. 

Moreover, there is no people so little inclined to allow, to form, or to idolize 
superiority, as the Spaniards. ‘They have the jealous sentiments of universal 
equality, implanted into them as deeply as it is into the French. But to coun- 
teract it, the French have a national vanity which is for ever comparing their 
| own country with others. And hence every character of eminence is dear to 
them ; for though an infringement on individual equality, it exalts them above 
other nations. The Spaniard, on the contrary, does not deign to enter into the 
minulie of comparison. His country was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, the first in Europe; its nobles the most wealthy, the most magnificent, 
the most punctilius, the most traly aristocratic ; its citizens the most advanced 
in arts and manufeetures, andcomfort and municipal freedom ; its soldiers were 
allowed the first rank, the sailors the same. The Spaniards taught the exis- 
} tence of this, the universal superiority, to their sons; and these again to their 





the men and the classes engaged in the war of independence isgusted 

was spirited and enlightened is the nation. A few = <=. nad — 
try thought, indeed, that the principle of legitimacy and loyalty was as 
ever they rose to invoke it in favour of Don Carlos. Their failure 
taught them and all Spain, that loyaliy, in its old, aud extreme, and chevalier 
sense, is extinct: and that in the peninsula, as in other western countries it 
has ceased to be fanaticism, and survives merely as a rational feeling. : 

Royalty, is, however the oniy superiority that the Spaniards wili admit; and 
their jealousy of acy other power which apes, or affects, or replaces roy- 
alty, is irrepressible. A president of a Spanish republic would not be tolerated 
for 4 month, nor would a regent. The great and unpardonable fault of Espar- 
tero was, that he bore this name. 

Another Spanish characteristic, arising from the same principle or making 
part of it, is the utter want of any influence on the side of the aristocracy. For 
a Spanish aristocracy does survive : an aristocracy of historic name, great an- 
tiguity, monied wealth, and territoria! possession. The Dukedoms of Infan.- 






| tado, Ossune, Montilles, &c , sre not extinct; neither are the wearers of these 


titles exiled or proscribed ; nor have their estates been confiscated or curtailed. 
But they have uo influence; they have taken no part in political events; and 
are scarcely counted even as pawns on the chess-board of Spanish politics, 
The Spaniards respect superiority of birth, but their respect is empty. It is ra. 


| ther the respect of an antiquary for what 1s carious, than the worldly and sensi- 


ble respect for whatever is truly valuable. The grestest efforts have been 
made by almost all Spanish legislators and politicians, to make use of the aris. 
tocracy as a weight in the political balance, and as a support of throne aud 


_ constitution. But as Lord Eldon compared certain British peers to the pillars 


of the East London Theatre, which hung from the roof instead of supporting it, 
such has been the condition of all Spanish peers or proceres in any and ever 
constitution. They supported the government of the time being; were infal- 
libly of the opinions diametrically opposite to those of the deputies; and, in- 
creased the odium of the ministry, whether moderado or exaltado, without giving 
it the least support. The rendering the upper chamber elective, as was done 
| by the constitut on of 1837, has not remedied this. When Christina fell, the 
| Upper chamber was to a man in hor favour; so did the whole upper chamber 
| support Espartero, when he feli. in short, the attachment of the peers in Spain 
| is ominous ; it betokens downfall 

The crown and the clergy, in fact, had laboured in unison to destroy and 
humble the power of the aristocracy, as well as of the middle classes.) They 
| succeeded but too well; and in succeeding, they also strengthened that demo- 
| 


cratic principle of equality which is a monkish principle. But the crown, and 
the monasteries, and the aristucracy, have all gone dowa together, whilst the 
middle classes survive, and have become regenerated with asecond youth. It 
is only they who have any force inSpain. It is the cities, which take the initi- 
ative in all changes and all revolutions. For any government to incur thei 
displeasure, is at once to fall; none has been able to struggle against them. 
These juntas raised the war of independence, and performed the Spanish part 
of their self-liberation. g@@hey again it was who enabled Caristina to establish 
at once her daughter's wi: and the name of a cunstitution. They afterwards 
compelled her to give the reality, as wellas the name. And it was they, too, 
who drove Don Carlos out of the country, in despite of the tenacity and cour- 
age of his rustic supporters. He wasdriven from before Bilboa, and from every 
town of more respectability than a village. He was welcomed by the peasants 
and their lords, but every collection of citizens rejected him, and he and abso- 
lutism were obliged to fly the country. 

There is one class, which at the close of revolutions is apt to turn them to its 
own profit, and become arbiter of all that survives in men and things. This is 
the army. In nations, however, which have no external wars, it is extremely 
difficult for the army or its chiefs to win and preserve that mastery over , ublic 
opinions, which is needed to ensure acquiescence in military usurpations. The 
French revolution, as we all koow, tarved to a warlike strugg e between France 
and Europe; in which Frauce was represented by her generals and armies, and 
in which these but too naturally took the place of civilian statesmen and repre- 
sentative assemblies. In the more isolated countries of England and Spain, 
the activity and the glory of the military terminated with the civil war. The 
career of arms was closed ; the officers lost their prestige ; and Cromwell, 
toough tolerated as a de facto ruler, was neverlooked up to, either as the found- 
erof a military monarchy, or of anew dynasty. A Cromwell would have met 
with more resistance in Spain; civiian jealousy is there as strong asin Eng- 
land ; and Cromwell there was none. ‘The Duke of Victory’s worst enemies 
could not seriously accuse him of such ambition. 

Baldumero Espartero was born in the year 1792, at Granatula, a village of 
La Mancha, not far from the towns of Almagro and Ciudad Real. —_ In his last 
rapid retreat from Albacete to Seville, the regent could not have passed far 
from the place of his nativity. His father is said to have been a respectable 
artisan, a wheelwright, and a maker of carts and agricultural implements. 

This artisan’s elder brother, Manuel, was a monk in one of the Franciscan 
convents of Ciudad Real, capital of the province of La Mancha. I: is one of the 
advantages amongst the many disadvantages of monasticity, that it facilitates 
the education and the rise of such of the lower classes as give signs of superior 
intelligence. The friar Manuel took his young nephew, Baldomero. and had 
him educated in his convent Had Spain remaimed in its state of wonted peace, 
the young disciple of the convent would in good time have become, in all pro- 
bability, the ecclesiastic monk But about the time when Espartero attained 
the age of sixteen, the armies of Napoleon poured over the Pyresees, and me- 
naced Spanish independence. It was no time for monkery. So at least thought 
all the voung ecclesiastical students; for these throughout every coilege in the 
peninsula almost unanimously threw off the black frock, girded on the sabre, and 
flung the musket over their shoulder The battalions which they formed were 
called sacred. Nor was such volunteering confined to the young. The grizzle- 
bearded monk himself went forth, and, used to privation, made an excellent 
guerilla. The history of the Spanish wars of independence and of freedom tells 
trequently of monkish generals, the insignia of whose command were the cord 
and sandals of St. Francis. 

Young Espartero took part in the most of the first battles and skirmishes in 
the suuth of Spain, and made part of the Spanish force, we believe, which was 
shut up and besieged by the French in Cadiz. He here, through the interest 
of his uncle, was received into the military school of the Isla de Leon, where 
he was able to engraft a useful military education on his former ecclesiastical 
acquirements : for to be a soldier was his vocation, and his wish was not to be 
an ignorant one. The war of independence was drawing to a close when Es- 
partero had completed his military studies, and coud claim the grade of officer 
inaregulararmy. But at this same time, the royal government resolved on 
sending an experienced general with a corps of picked troops to the Spanish 
Main, to endeavour to re-establish the authority of the mothercoustry. Morillo 
was the general chosen. Espartero was presented to him, appointed lieutenant, 
and soon after the saiiing of the expeditiou was placed on the staff of the 
general. 
| The provinces of the Spanish Main were then the scene of awful welfare. 
| It is needless to inquire on which side cruelty began ; the custom of both was 

almost invariably to sacrifice the lives, not only of the captured foes, but of 
| their relatives, young and aged. The wir, too, seemed interminable A rapid 
| march of a geveral often subdued and apparently reduced a province in a few 

days, the defeated party flying over sea to the islands or to the other settle- 

ments ; but a week would bring them back, and the victors in their turn thought 
| fit to fly, often withoutasiruggle. Even an engagement was not decisive. A 
great deal of Indian force was employed, and, in many respects, the Spaniards 
or Spanish-boru came to resemble them fighting. The chief feat of the action 
was one brilliant charge, which, if successful or unsuccessful, decided the day. 
For, once put to the rout, the soldiers never rallied, at least on that day, but 
fled beyond the range of immediate pursuit, and often with so little loss that 
| the fugitives of yesterday formed an army as numerous and formidable as be- 








Cooper —Why, Sir, I will tell you ; after this happened, I was in a quandary | offspring, down to the present day. And the Spaniards implicitly believe the | fore their defeat. How long such a civil war would have lasted is impossible 


what to do, lest I might do anything that would make me be tried by a court- 
martial, but at last | took a resolution to talk with our First Lieutenant, and 
inform him of the whole transaction, and accordingly did, at which he seemed 
coufounded, and would hardly give credit to what i told him, tll being pressed 
hard, and aseured that if he would not prevent it, I would make a bold push 
myself to ge: in; at length I got his approbation ; | went down to the lazzaretto 
and broke open my chest, and put some things into the hammock. Ove of the 
ship's crew then came upoo deck, and let the Lieutenant know ny stratagem, 
and finding he approved of it, I went boldly to the cabin dovr, and koucked 
hard, when the Captain asked * Who is there!’ and I answered,‘ "I's i, the 
Cooper, and please your Honor,’ when Capt. Goodere asked me what | wanted? 
I told him that I was robbed, and that my chest was broken open, and that | 
wanted nis Honour to do me justice ; upon which Capt. Goodere opened the 
door, and told me that | should have justice, when immediate y | seized the 
Captain, and our Lieutenant and several of our hands broke in aud helped me ; 
and there, to our horror and surprise, the dead body of Sir John Dinely lay on 
the cabin deck, with marks of violence on it. And alter we had secured the 
Captain, our Licutenant was puzzled to know what to do w th his Captain, be- 
cause he mmagined that the murder was only under the cognizance and juris. 
diction of the High Court of Admuraliy, and was going to despatch a messenger 
for orders therein But about twelve o'clock on the same Monday, the Water- 
bailutf of Bristol came on board, and demanded the body, which at first our 
Lieutenant relused, but being satisfied that King's Road, where our ship was 


at anchor, was within the liberties of the city of Bristol, and within the powcr 


and cogr ace the city W t the t Rael | ‘ 
ognizance of the city Mag strates, then he not only delivered the ( aptain | greatly impaired, if not effaced, this sentiment 


| tradition of their forefathers, not merely as applied to the past, but as a judg- 
| ment of the present they believe themselves to be precisely what their fa- 
| thers were three hundred years ago. They take not the least count of all that 
has happened in that period: che revolutions, the changes, the forward strides 
of other vations, the backward ones of their own. A great man, more or 


| less, is consequently to them of little importance. They are too proud to be | 


Vain. 
his part of the Spanish character explains not a few of the political events 
of the countries inhabued by the race. io all those countries individual emi- 
nence is a thing not to be tolerated. Ir constitutes in itself a crime, and the 
least pre-ension to it remains wnpardoned. Even Bolivar, notwiths anding his 
| Immense claims, and notwithstanding the genera! admission that nothing but a 
strong hand could keep the unadhesrve materials of Spanish-American republics 
together,—even he was the object of such hatred, suspicion, jealousy, and mis- 
trust, that his life was a martyrdom to himself, and his salutary mfluence a 
tyranny to those whom he had liberated 
There did exist in Spain, up to the commencement of the present century, a 
grand exception to this universal love of equality, which is a characteristic of 
he Latm races. And that was the veneration of royalty, which partook of 





the onental and fabulous extreme of respect. Nowhere ts this more manifest 
} than in the popular drama of the country: in which the Spanish monarch pre | 
| cisely resembles the Sultan of the Arabian Nights, as the vice-gerent of Iro- | 
| vidence, the woiversal righter of wrongs, endowed with ubiquity, omnipotence, | 


and ali wisdom. Two centuries’ succession of the most imbecile monarchs 


The conduct of Ferdinand to 


| led to the evacuatvon of the Peruvian capital by the congress 


to say, had not foreigners enlisted im the cause, and formed legions which not 
| only stood the brunt of a first onset, but retreated or advanced regularly and 

determinedly. The foreign legion was the Macedonian Phalanx among the 
| Columbians. Owing to it the Spaniards lost the fatal battle of Carabobo, and 
| thenceforward made few effectual struggles against the independents, except 
in the high country of Peru. 


Espartero had his share of most of these actions. As major he fought in 
1817 at Lupachin, when the in-urgent chief, La Madrid, was ronted Next 

| year he defeated the insurgents on the plains of Mejocaigo, and in 1819 Es- 
partero and Seoane reduced the province of Cachalamba Soon after, the revo- 
lution thathad for result the establishment of the constitution broke out ia 
Spnin ; and the political parties to which it gave rise began to agitate the 
Spanish army in Peru. Then the viceroy, who held out for the absolute pow- 
er of Ferdinand, was deposed; and the other generals, La Serna, Valdez, and 
Canterac, declared for liberty abroad as well as at home, though they still 
fought for preserving the links that bound the South American colonies to the 
mother country. Espariero was of this liberal military party, and served as 


| colonel in the division ehich under Canterac and Valdez d«feated the Peru- 


vian independents at Torrata and Maq ega, in January, 1823: sections which 
The Perovians 
then summoned Bolivar and the Columb:ans to their aid, whilst the two parties 
in the Spanish army, royalists and incependent, divided and began to war with 
each other, on the news arriving of the reaoration of Ferdinand. This at- 
forded great advantage to Bolivar, and that chief pushed them with so much 
vigour, that the contending royalist parties ceased their strife, and united to 
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1843, - 


overwhelm, as they thought, the Columbians under Paez, the lieutenant of 
liwar. 

Orne Columbians had, however, learned to stand in action, aud their cavalry 
even to return to the charge after being routed. Their obstinacy in this res- 
pect, here displayed for the first time, routed the old Spanish cavalry, hitherto 
thought 60 superior ; and won the battle of Ayacucho, which dismissed to Spain 
all upbolders of Spanish supremacy. The officers and generals sent home 
under this capitulation have been since known under the epithet of Ayacuchos. 
Among them were Canterac, Valdez, Rodil, Seoane, Maroto, Narvaez, Carra- 
pate, Alaix, Araoz, Villalobos. Espartero had been previously sent home with 
colours and the account of success in Peru ; success so soon reversed. 
















well supplied. id not do this with due 
effect, and as his army approached the capital in pursuit of the pretender, 
he allowed it to remonstrate. This very onwarrantable act overthrew the 
exaltados, and brought back the moderados to power. It was generally be. 
lieved, however, to have been the result cf an mtrigue of the staff, who im- 
posed upon the easy nature of the general. Espartero was known, notwith. 
standing his anxiety to improve the supply of his army, to have regretted the 
upconstitutionality of the step which produced this ministerial revolution The 
circumstance showg at least, how little inclined was Espartero to pay court to 
the ultra-liberais, or to aim at assumptions of power through their influence 








When these generals returned, there were of course many prejudices against 
Thay had taken no part in the liberal movement at home, which had | 
nevertheless begun in the ranks of the army. Their having taken previous part | 
in the war of independeuce cught to have pleaded for them; but most of | 
them had been too young to have been then distinguished. Riego and Quiroga 

were the military heroes of the day. The soldiers of the constitution made in- 

deed but a poor stand against the French invading army; still their efforts | 


After the convention of Bergara, which pacified the north, the war still 


| continued in Aragon, and the army was kept actively employed under Espartero 


u that province and in Catalonia. ‘There was no doubt, however, as to the 
issue. The moderados, in power, and delivered from the fear of Carlos and 
ponetion entered at once on the fulfilment of their principles, and the esta- 
blishment of more conservative bases of administration, than those which 
exisied. For this purpose they took the most impradent step that could have 
been devised. Had they attacked the press, and restrained its licence ; had 


were not destined to be altogether vain, and the country preserved its grati- they checked the turbulence of the lower classes, even by laws against associa- 


tude towards them. On the other hand Ferdinand and his ministers showed 
no inclination to favour or employ the Ayacuchos ; the royalist volunteers and | 
the monks were the only militants, thet the old cunrt trusted; and thus the 
largest body of officers of experience, were inclined to range themselves under | 
the constitutional banner, whenever it again should be hoisted 

The years from 1825 to 1830 were spent by Espartero, as colonel of the re- 


giment of Soria, which was quartered the most part of that time in the island | system of ayuntamuensos. 


of Majorca Previous to going there he commanded the depot of Logrono on | 
the Ebro, where he became a quainted with his present duchess, Senora Jacinta 
de Santa Cruz. Her father, an old officer, brother of the late captein-general 
in the south of Spain, was one of the wealthiest proprietors of the banks of the 
Ebro, and Senora Jacinta was his only child. The fatuer was not willing to 
give her to the soldier, however high his rank. But the marriage took place, 
as such marriages do, the determination of the young overcoming the scruples 
of the old. The present Duchess of V ctory was renowned for her beauty and 
conjugal attachment. 

The death of Ferdinand opened a new era for Spain. His will conferred 
the succession apon his daughter, and the regency upon her mother. As the 
only hope of preserving the crown to Isabella, aud influence to herself, Christina 
summoned to her counsels the liberals. 
chose the most monarchical ; but was gradually obliged to accept the councils 
and aid of those who frankly meditated a liberal constitution The ousted 
prince, Carlos, appealed to the farmers and the priesthood of the northern pro- 
vinces ; the absolutist powers of the east supplied him with funds, and the war 
began. 

Vich very few exceptions, all the military men embraced the side of the 
queen and constitution. The army felt no inclination to undergo once more 
the yoke of the priesthood. And even old royalist generals, such as Quesada 
and Sarsfield, turned their arms willingly against the Carlists. ‘The Ayacuchos, 
or officers who had served in America, showed equal alacrity ; especially those 
who, like ‘-spartero, had even on the other side of the Atlantic been favourable 
to aconstitution. Maroto was the only one of them who, at a later period, 
took command under Don Carlos. 

The first constitutional general, Sarsfield, was successful. He delivered 
Bilboa, the first seat of the insurrection and ever afterwards the key of the war, 
from the insurgents. Espartero was appointed captain-general of the province. 
But the apparition of Don Carlos in person, the funds he commanded, and the 
promises he made, gave fresh importance and duration to the war. 

The greatest and most effectual military achievements are often those least 
talked about or noticed. The general who can organize an army fitly, often 
does more than he who wins a battle ; though indeed it is the organization that 
leads to the winning of the battle. The organization of the British army was 
the first and the greatest achievement of the Duke of Wellington ; and it was 
for the Carlists the great act and meritof Zumalacarreguy. Espartero did the 
same for the Spanish constitutional army, and thereby enabled it to overcome, 
by degrees and in partial encounters, the formidable and spirited bands opposed 
toit. Valdez, who commanded after Quesada, and who had been the old com- 
mander in Peru, committed the great blunder of fighting a general action 


agains! mountaineers : whom if he beat he did not destroy, whereas their repuls. | 


ing: him was bis ruin. Rodil, more cautious, ran about the hills to catch 
Carlos. Mina, with a regular army, waged a war of partisans with peasants, 
who were far better partisans than his troops. Cordova, who succeeded, kept 


They were of many shades; she | 


tion; had they passed the most severe penalties against conspiracy —the 
Spaniards would have borne all: but the moderados thought fit to attack the 
nstiiution whieh ts most trolv Spanish, and that which all classes of citizens, 
upper and lower, are most deeply interested. The moderados attempted to 
change the municipal institutions of the country, end to imiroduce a new and 
centralizing system in imitation of the French, and in lieu of the old Spanish 
Their elected municipal body and magistrates were 
certainly the key of the parliamentary elections, of the formation of the national 
guard, of local taxation, and in fact of all power. But to attack them was the 
more dangerous ; and the first mention of the plan raised a flame from one 
evd of the peninsula to the othdr’ The French court pressed the queen 
regent to persevere, saying that no sovereign power could exist in unison 
with the present state of local and municipal independence: the queen 
regent did persevere, and obtained a vote of the cores 

The Duke of Victory had at that time peculiar opportunities for judging of 
the sentiment: ov { the great towns of Aragon and Catalonia and Valencia: his 
army was que rie red amongst them, and his supplies were drawn in a great 
measure from them. All these towns had made great sacrifices during the 
wer, and their indignation was great at finding that the first result of that war 
should be a deprivation of their liberties. ‘The Duke of Victory, how much 
soever he had hitherto kept aloof from politics, now wrote to the queen regent, 
and remoustrated with the ministry on the danger of persisting in the contem- 
plated measures. His counsels were received with secret derision ; but as the 
towns could not be repressed without the aid of the army, the weneral was told 
that no important resolution should be taken without his concurrence. He in 
consequence quieted the apprehensions and agitation of the townsmen. 

The ministry persisted not the less in carrying out the law; but fearing the 
resistance or neutrality of Espartero, they begged the queen regent to go in 
person to Catalonia, under pretence of sea-bathing, in order to exercise her in 
fluence over what was considered the weak mind of the Duke of Victory. The 
French envoy, indeed, opposed this journey; and predicted, with much truth, 
thet if once the queen regent trosted herself to the army, and to the popula- 
tion of the great and liberal towns of Saragossa, Barcelona, or Valencia, she 
would be obliged to withdraw the obnoxious law. 

Christina and the ministers both persisted. Both knew Espartero's devotion 
to the queens, and they reckoned on his chivalrous nature to fly in the face of 
danger, rather than shrink in prudence from it She set forth, and the Duke 
of Victory hastened to meet her at Igualada. Christina recapitulated all the 
| theoretic and doctrinaire reasons of her ministers for humbling the pride and in- 
| dependence of the great Spanish towns ; the Duke of Victory replied that per 
| haps she was right, though it seemed ungrateful thus to repay the towns for 
| their late sacrifices end devotion to the constitutional cause. But right or 

wrong, another consideration dominated ; and this was the impossibillity of 
enforcing the law without producing an insurrection of the towns. ‘They 
| could be easily reduced by a few common shot and cavalry charges.’ Tne Duke 
of Victory replied, * That they might be so reduced, but that he refused to be 
| the instrument or the orderer of such measures. But be was ready to resign.’ 
| The queen and ministers knew, however, that the resignation of Espartero 
then would have led to a military insurrection; for the soldiers and officers 
had already suspected that they ‘vere about to be dismissed, and without com- 
| pensation. ‘The end of the interview was, that the Duke of Victory must keep 
| command at all events; and that Christina would consult her ministry, and at 








his troops together; and handied the Carlists so roughly in one action tha) least not promulgate the law with the royal sanction till after further consulta. 


they shrunk from attacking him. 


But he couceived the same fears ; declared | tion and agreement with the commander-in-chief. 


Christina hastened to Bar 


that the war could only be carried on by blockading the insurgent provinces ; | celona, met two of her ministers, and forgot in their exhortation the advice of 


and finaliy resigned 

Espartero had till then distinguished himself more as a brilliant cavalry offi- 
cer, and a spirited general of division, than as a military leader of first-rate 
merit: but his honest, frank character, his abstinence from the heat of political 
party, and the opinion that he wanted political genius and ambition, led to his 
appointment by the more liberal government which then took the helm. The 
first care of the new commander was to restore discipline, by a severity till 
then unknown in the constitutional army. His execution of the Chapelgorris 
for plundering a church, is well remembered. His efforts to keep the army 
paid, often compromised his own private fortune, and placed him in many quar. 
rels with Mendizabal and the finanse ministers of the time. He certainly 


the general and her promises to hin. The consequence was the double insur- 
recuon, first of Barcelona, and then of Valencia, which compelled her to abdi- 
cate 

Such were the events that produced the interregnum, and left the regency to 
be filled by the cores. It was evident from the frst that no one could fill that 
post to the eaclusion of the Duke of Victory ; and yet it must be owned there 
was great repugnance to elect him on the part of a great number of deputies 
The honest patriots dreaded to see a soldier at the head of a constitutionsl 
government, and demanded that one or two civilians should be associated with 
him in a triple regency ; but the greater number were of course the interested, 
the place and power-hunters; these saw in a triple regency many more chances 


gained no pitched battles: but from Bilboa round to Pampeluna, he kept | of rising by iavour, and obtaming office, than under a single regent, a military 


the Carlists closely confined to their mountain region, punished them severely 
when they ventured forth, and never allowed himself to be beaten. 

Nothing could be {more advantageous than Zumalacarreguy’s position ; in- 
trenched like a spider in an inaccessible and central spot, from whence he could 
run forth with all his force upon the enemy. Then, by threatening Bilboa, the 
Carlist general could at any time force the Christino general to take a most 
perilous march to its relief. Twice, indeed three times, were the Christinos 
forced to make this perilous march—the second time the most critical, for then 
Bilboa certainly could not have been saved but for the energy and aid of the 
British officers. ‘l'o Lapidge, Wylde, and others, was due the deliverance of 
Bilboa. Espartero was then suffering under a cruel illness. No sooner, how- 
ever, was the Luchana river crossed by British boats, than he sprang on horse- 
back, forgot bodily pain in martial excitement, and led his troops through the 
Carlist cantonments and entrenchments once more to the gates of Bilboa. 

In despair, the Carlists then tried another mode of warfare. They left the 
northern provinces, and undertook expeditions through all the rest of Spain, to 
gain recruits and provisions if possible, and to find another Biscay in the moun- 
tainous south. The indifference of the population caused this to fail, and Don 
Carlos returned to the north. The aim of this general was then turned to the 
possession of Bilboa and Santander, strong places, which if mastered, the 
Carlist insurrection might repose there and act on the defensive. To secure 


these points, more formidable intrenchments were raised on the heights leading | 


to these towns. Don Carlos hoped to form a Torres Vedras on the hills of 
Ramales aod Guardanimi. The great exploit of Espartero was his series of 
successful attacks upon these entrenchments in May, 1839. He drove the 
Carlists from all of them with very great loss ; and from that moment the war 
drew toanend The spirit of insurrection was broken, and justice allotted to 
Espartero the title of Duke or Victory. 

The military struggle over, and the open rebellion put down, the parliamentary 
but scarcely more peaceful struggle between the two parties calling themselves 
constitutional, became prominent. When the emigration of the Spanish patriots 
took place in 1815 and 1823, in consequence cf the absolutist reaction of 
Ferdinand, some of the emigrants betook themselves to England, some to 
France. Though paid little attention to by the governments of either country, 
the Spanish emigrants were cordially received by the liberal opposition ia both 
countries; and each came io admire and adopt the ideas and principles with 
which he was placed in coutact. If Arguelles admired the frank school of 
English liberty, which allows popular opinion its full expression ; Toreno and 
Martinez de la Rosa adopted the more cautious tenets of the French doc ri- 
naires, ur moderate liberals, who were for giving freedom but by handfuls, and 
who maintained that domination and influence should be confined to the en- 
lightened few, and sparingly communicated to the ignorant many. One can 
conceive the existence of such a conservative party as this in Evgland, where 
such influence exists, and where the aristocratic and well-informed classes do 
possess tais influence. But the necessity of creating and raising these classes, 
as was the case in Spain, and the impossibility of getting churchmen and old 
aristocrats to act moderate toryism when they had been steeped and bred 
in absolutism, rendered the policy of the moderados a vein dream. They 
had no upper classes, no clergy, no throne behind them: for that of Isabella 
required, rather than gave support. 

Conscious of this weakness, and secing nothing Spanish around them on 
which they could lean, the modera.jos placed their reliance on France, and 


trusted to that alliance to keep peace in Spain, and win recognition from 
Europe. Louis Philippe had been enabled to do in France, something like 
what t! 








vey laboured to effect in Spain: although he had been ob! ged to abandon 


an hereditary peerage, and to base his conservatism on the fears and pre jodices | 
of the per classes of citizens and commercial men. Spain wanted this 
clas Count Toreno and his friends endeavoured, with less materials, to | 
effect in Spain more than had been done in France 
In the conflict between moderado and exaltado. Espartero had remained | 
ympletely neutral. His sole anxiety during the war was to have his army 


man accustomed to order his aides-de-camp about, and utterly unskilled in ap- 
preciating address in intrigue and skill in courtiership; they, there/ore, also 
demanded the triple regency, and at first there was a decided majority for this 
decision. It was then that the Duke of Victory declared, that the triple regeney 
might be the best mode of rule during the minority of the queen, but that for 
himself he was determined to make no part of it. It would, he said, be a 
divided, a squabbling, and a powerless triumvirate. The true patriots then 
saw the danger of setting aside the geveral and the army, the instant afrer both 
had saved the municipal liberties of the country ; they saw the danger of setting 
up three not very eminent persons to perform together the all-important office , 
and waving their objections to Espartero, they agreed to vote hiin sole regent. 

Thus was the Duke of Victory appointed, and he ever after showed his 
gratitude to the thorough liberal and patriotic party who trusted him on this 
occasion. ‘To them he delivered up the ministry ; to them he promised never 
to interfere with the government, but to live as a constitutional ruler, above 
the strife and stroggles of parties. In this the Duke of Victory was wrong ; 
he should have opened his palace, lived in the throug, listened to the plaints, 
the desires, the feelings of all parties, and mede hunself adherents amongst 
all. The Spaniards tender eminence only on the condition of its being affable, 
and look upon kings, as we said before, with a kind of Arabic sentiment, as 
| summary righters of wrongs, and controllers of al] that is iniquitourly done 
by their servants administering power Espartero thought he acted the sov- 
ereign most fully by shutting himself in a small palace, by duing business reg- 
ularly, and by eschewing all the pleasurable and representative part of his 
functions. He understood little of the minuti# of politics, and cared not to 
talk of them. He gave no dinners, no balls, no ¢tertullias, no card-tables. In 
short, his salary was clean lost to the cuurtiers and placemen, and woald-be 
placemen. The women declared him to be a very dull Regent, and their con- 
demuation was fatal. 

The most inveierate enemies of the Regent were, however, the new and 
bastard portion of the Liberals—those whom the French ministerial papers 
called Young Spain: men jealous of the old Liberals of 1809 and 182i, who 

looked upon Arguelles and Calatrava as out of date, and who considered them- 
| selves representatives of a new and practical school of liberalism, superior to 
| any yet discovered. Caballero and Olozaga were the chiefs of the party: but 
| these gentlemen, however able as orators and writers, had never succeeded in 
| attaching to them more than an insignificant number of followers. Timid, 
| tortuous, and time-serving, they were of that class of politicians which can 
harass a ministry, but ate incapable themselves of forming an admuistration. 
The Regent was sorely puzzled how to deal with them. Their speeches in the 
| Cortes were backed at times by a large number of votes; bu' when he sum- 
| moned them to his presence, and bade them form a ministry, they always 
declined. They had a majority for opposition, they said, but not for power. 
This might have puzzled a more experienced constitutional sovereign than 
Espariero. Soldier-iike, he bade them go about their business. He was wrong. 
He ought on the contrary, like Louis Philippe in similar circumstances, to have 
facilitated the:r formation of 4 ministry; he ought to have smiled upon them ; 
he ought to have lent them 4 helping hand ; and then, after they had been fully 
discredited by a siz months’ hold of power, he might easily have turned them 
| adrift, as the king of the French did M. Thiers 
Secure in the affection and support of the old sanch liberal party, the Regent 
never dreamed that these could be overcome by men affecting to be more liberal 
|} than they. But Spain was not left to itself. The French court became ex 
ceedingly jealous at this time of the Re zent’s intentions respecting the marriage 
| of the young queen. They sent an envoy, who was called a family ambassador, 
and who as such pretended to unmediate and uncontrolled access to the young 
queen. The Regent resisted, the envoy left, France was more irritated, and 
then Cetermined on the Regent's downfal. Thirty journals were almost simal- 
taneously established in Madrid and different parts of the peninsula, ail of which 
set up the same cry of the Regent's being sold to England, and of Spain being 
about to be sacrificed in a treaty of commerce. [arceloua, most likely to be 






























affected by this bugbear treaty, was of course the centre of opposition; and 
there, under the instigation and with the pay of French agents, open resistance 
was organized, and insurrection broke forth. The subsequen’ events are known : 
the bombardment, the reduction, the lenity of the Regent, the impunity of the 
Barcelonese, and their perseverance even afer defeat in braving authority 

The army was then tampered with: at least some regiments The Spanish 
officer though brave is unfortunately a gambler and an idler, with little prospect 
of making way in his profession by talent or by promotion in war; all chances 
of the latter are at present cut off; promotion is now to be had only by revolu- 
tions, since, if these are successful, the military abettors rise a atep Then 
there are court ways of rising in the army: a handsome fellow attracting the 
attention of the queen or of a lady in whom king or minister is interested: and 
all these chances were precinded by the dull, moral regency of Espartero, to 
whose self and family and ministers. such ways and intrigues were utterly un- 
known The young officers longed for the reign of the queens, young or old, 
and * down with Espartero’ was first their wish, and then their ery 

"Indeed from the first the Spanish officers were disinclined to Espartero as 
general, and much preferred Cordova, » diplomatist and a courtier; but the 
soldiers on the other hand preferred the Regent. With this class, then, espe- 
cially with the non-cummissioned officers, the efforts of the conspirators were 
chiefly made Ca'umnies were circulated, promises lavished, the soldiers at. 
tached to the service were promised grades, the rest: were promised dismissal 
to their homes: in fine, the army was debauched, and when the Regent wanted 
to make use of it es a wenpon of defence, it broke in bis hands and pierced him, 

The condemnation on which Espartero’s enemies, the French, Jay most stress, 
is his want of skill in maintaining himself in power. Success with them covers 
every virtue, The want of it exaggerates every defect. There was a discua- 
sion at Prince Talleyrand's one evening, as to who was the greatest French 
statesman of modern times. Each named his particular hero Talleyrand 
decided that Villele was the greatest man, on the ground that in a constitutional 
country he kept the longest hold of power: adding, that the best rope-dencer 
was he who kept longest on the cord. The great proof of political genive, ac- 
cording to Talleyrand, was to stick longest in place. The rule is a wretched 
one, and yet Espartero would not lose by being even in that way judged ; for 
no Spaniard has kept such prolonged command and influence, none aed at- 
tained more brillant ends The Treaty of Bergara, and the Regency, are two 
successes thet might well content alife And after all Evpartero was lon 
evough Regent to allow Spain to enjoy tranquillity under his rule, and to afford 
every one a taste and a prospect of what Spain might yet become, under a free, 
a peaceanle, and a regular goveroment. 

A greater and more rare example offered to Spain by the Regent's govern- 
ment, was the honesty of its political and financial measures. There was no 
court nor court treasurer to absorb one-third or one-half of overy loan and every 
anticipation, nor could the leasers or farmers of the pablic revenue obtain easy 
bargains by means of a bribe. Such things were disposed of by public compe- 
tition ; and Calatrava in this respect left behind him an example, which will 
render a recurrence to the old habit of proceeding too scandalous and intoler- 
able. 

So, morality and simplicity of life, through a cause of dislike with courtiers, 
with place and money-hunters, was on the contrary, a rare and highly appre- 
ciated merit in the eyes of the citizens, No one cause occasioned more dis- 
gusts and revolts in Madrid than the scandals of the court of Madrid, Its re- 
moval was a great bond of peace, whatever people may say of the salutary 
influence of royalty ! 

The party attached to the regency of the Duke of Victory as the best sym- 
bol and guard of the constitution, lay chiefly in the well-informed and industrious 
claas of citizens, such as exist in great majority in Madrid, Saragossa, Cadiz. 
In Catalonia the manufacturers and their workmen were against him, from a 
belief that he wished to admit English cotton, Seville is an old archiepiscopal 
seat, where the clergy have great influence ; and the clergy there, as well as 
rivalry of Cadic, occasioned its resistance. There is, one may say, no rustic 
population inthe south. All the poor congregate in towne, or belong te them, 
and form a mass of ignoravt, excitable, changeable opinion, that is not to be 
depended upon for twenty four hours. There is throughout a strange vein of 
republicanism, and a contempt for all things and persons north of the Sierra 
Morena : so that nothing is more easy than to get up an alborafo against the 
government of tho time being. The north of Spain, on the contrary, depends 
upon its rural population ; and is slower to move, but much more formidable 
and steady when once made to embrace or declare an opinion. Throughout 
the north, neither citizens nor servants declared against the regent. It was 
merely the garrisons and troops of the line. Such being the force and support 
of the different parties, one is surprised to find that Espartero ro easily suc- 
cumbed, and we cannot but expect that hie recall, either as regent or general, 
is sooner or later inevitable. 

The career of the Duke of Victory being thus far from closed, it would be 
premature to carve out his full-length statue; to be too minnte in personal an- 
ecdote, too severe or too laudatory in judging him. Ovr materials too are but 
meager ; though the “ Galerie des Contemporains’’ which heads our article is 
a popular and mer.torious little work. Our present task is, however, sufficient- 
y dwcharged. Senor Flores promises at Madrid a life of Espartero in three 
volumes ; and the Doke of Victoria and Spain are subjects that we shall have 
ample occasion and necessity to recur to. 





ELLISTONIANA, 
ELLISTON’S LEARNING. 

Though Elliston had not the correct taste and extensive classical knowledge 
of the late John Philip Kemble, nor even the elegant scholarship of Macready, 
acquired as they in both instances were, by close study in maturer years, he 
was nevertheless a well educated man 

It is true that it has been said of Elliston, as it was seid by Ben Jonson of the 
immorta! bard whose creations our comedian so delighted to embody, that he 
had smal! Latin and less Greek; otill he had Latin and Greek, which while 
others wish fifty times his acquirements found their knowledge like uncoined 
bullion, unless from its very value, were with him a species of small change 
which he made pass current on every available occasion He had a general 
knowledge of almost every subject, and if it was somewhat superficial, still 
he made it very serviceable. Like Kean, whom he moch resembled in point 
of accomplishment, the great lessee was fond of displaying his classical 
acquirements. ‘A little learning’ did not prove with him ‘a dangerous 
thing,’ nor was he one of those scholars who considered it necessary in thie 
case to ‘ drink deep ;’ he contented himself with merely tasting of the well of 
wisdom, though he was not perhaps equaliy temperate with other springs.* 

Elliston never entirely lost sight of his original classical education, That 
most amiable and original of prose writers, Charles Lamb, anys in his posthu- 
mous volume of Elias Essays, * Great wert thou in thy life, Robert William 
Elliston ! and not lessened in thy death, if report speak truly, which says that 
thou didst direct that thy mortal remains should repose under no inscription but 
one of pore Latinity. Classical was thy bringing up! and beautiful was the 
feeling on thy last bed, which connecting the man with the boy, took thee 
back to thy latest exercise of imagination, to the days when, undreaming of 
theatres and managerships, thou wert a scholar, and en early ripe one, under 
the roofs builded by the munificent and pious Colet!’ 

Fundamentally grounded in ali the acquirements of the upper forms of St. 
Paul's school, Elliston delighted to indulge in « bit of classicality. A scrap of 
Latin was his safety-valve on many occasions If he forgot bis exit speech 
when performing, he always got off with ascrap of Latin. Playing one wight 
in the narrator's drama, ‘ The Singles in London,’ and forgetiing the speech 
with which he should have quitted the stage, he resorted to his old expedient in 
such cases 

‘IT am now going to the bookseller, Humprey,’ said he, sddressing Sloman, 
who was playing with him, ‘but as I feel rather wearied you must call mea 
hack, for, as our friend Horace observes, “ necessitas nou habet—legs !"’ so 
move on, Humphrey.’ 

The audience, who thought they smelt something like a joke in this, laughed 
heartily and applauded aceordingly. Being afterwards rallied on the absurdity 
of the quotation, the actor thus gravely defended the practice. 

* Ever,’ said he, * make your exit, when at aloes, with a fragmeut from the 
classics—nv matter how inappropriate. Those who understand it will laugh at 
you for presumed ignorance — those who do not understana it will laugh be- 
cause the others laugh—laugh that they may nol show their ignorance; #0 
either way you are safe. There is nothing like Latin, sir, nothing like Latin!” 

True 'o his theory he would fire off a classical quotation on the most com. 
monplace subject, and where one did not directly occur to him, would suppose 
one 

During the time when the Coburg was filling ite benches by the disgraceful 
shilling order system, first introduced by Tom Dibdin, and wes consequently 
running the Surrey very hard, Elliston, at that time the lessee of the Surrey, 


* The (.cetious how of a well-known tavern was once remonstrate Il with by a certain 
noite marquis for encouraging the nightly visiieof his eldest son. 4 young nobleman 
of mach promuee, wWhichs was consdered were likely to prove equally injurious to bis 
ie ) ued hes constetautioa 


‘Nay, my lord,” replied Boniface, ‘I should think your fon must improve by the 
visits he does me the honour to make Bere, for he keeps Company With none bal per- 
sons of earping. Sheridan, Porson, and many other emivent wits and scholars’ 

‘Ah, but don’t you know, Mr. M.! replied the marquis, * that as Pope observer, a 
little learning is 4 dangerous thing 


True, my lord,’ replied the ready host, ‘but these gentlemen “ pxink bese” 4 
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was highly incensed, and commenced « payer war in his play-bills, firing off 
certain cannons of theatrical criticism against the offending managers of 
Waterloc-road, who then were certainly not able, as now, to ery Vicioria! 

‘ The degrading system,’ dictated he, on one occasion, when making out the 
heading of bis next week's bill, ‘ pursued by a neighb establishment, of 
making a silver key the pass partout .o every part of ite auditory, is @ theatrical 
double deal ng that cannot be too strongly reprobated ; nether can the illiberel 
practice of forestalling pureved by the proprietors of that establishment. Bur 
as the great Koman satiriet bas beautifully and appositely observed— 

Here he made @ pause. 

* Yes, sir,’ said ben Fairbrother, his amanvensis, who was writing from his 
dictation, * great Roman satirist beautifully observed—’ 

* Leave a blank, Beu,’ said Rovers William, * we will put in what the great 
Roman satirist observed to-morrow—at present it is non cal sncventua—but | 
shall have thought of something by that time. Let the bill go to press!’ 


THE TRAGEDIAN’S WIG. 

The predominating qoality in Elliston'’s composition was certainly fun. 
However grave and serious the business in which he might be engaged, his fun 
would, in spite of himsel!, beam forth to enliven ns gloom, 1 chermed the 
dull roatine of occupation, it gave 4 zest to his spirits when acting, it accompamed 
him to the convivial board, end heightened the gaiety of the banquet; wine 
could not weaken it, nor disappointment depress it—it dispersed his ennui, and 
chased away every vexation—it struggled with his anger, and overcame it—it 
broke upon his grief, and dispelled it .—in short, it was an extemporaneous fee). 
ing that was ever within him, ready to burst forth ou any and every occasion : 
he literally overflowed with fun. 

Many anerdotes are related showing the playful way in which be ever met 
all that might annoy him, turning even discomfiture itself against the individuals 
who had thwarted his wishes; convert.ng their very opposition into & source of 
amusement and pleasantry 

Oor comedian and a certain popular tragedian were never completely cater 
cousins. The classical correctness and Spartan virtue of the representative of 
Woe, was not at all in accordance with the pliant sociality and jax good humour 
of our Prince of the Sock, who could never avoid baving @ fling at his graver 
rival, in the mimic art, whenever an opportunity offered. 

A ludicrous instance of this propensity occurred at the time when the immortal 
Edmund Kean was engaged under the great lessee’s banners. On one occasion 
when the inimitable Edmund was announced to perform Richard III at Drury 
Lane, he had imbibed #o «uch ‘refreshment’ the previous night, that he was 
totally unable to make his appearance betore the public. A great house was 
expected, and a general consiernation spread throug out the realms of Drury 
The acting-manager was in the utmost perplexity, while the treasurer was in 
perfect despair. ‘The lessee of all the majors was alone collected and uamoved. 

Prompt and expedient to supply every deficiency, and ward off impending 
storms, he instantly bethought himself of the tragedian just mentioned, who 
was at that time sojourning in London without an engagement. According!y 
he hastened to his domicile, aad fortunately found him at home 

The son of Melpomene had just sat down to dinner, but the urgent business 
of the Thespian leader procured him instant admittance. He was most 
hospitably invited, before entering on his embassy, to partake of the repast 
The lady of the house was busily employed in dislocating the joints of a couple 
of ducks as our comedian entered 

* Ah, ha!’ thought Robert William, ‘I'll attack my Achilles on the heel of 
his foible at once. 

‘Ducks, eh 7° said he, surveying the entertainment. ‘ Your lady preparing 
them—just «8 it ought to be, * Dux femina fact,” as our friend Virgil has it. 
Eh, my dear fellow, eh! excuse the pun—ha! ha! ha! More to our taste 
than the big bird whose sibilation saved the capitol, and is always sure to 
answer when a play or player does not! Do you take, my dear sir—do you 

Some of the seasoning, if you please, my good madam,’ 





take | 

The classical tragedian smiled gracious y. 

‘He is vulnerable,” thought our menager; ‘1 have touched him on his weak 
point; let me pursue my advantage | nave come upon rather a disagreeable 
errand, but I will rash en medias res. A few peas, if you please. ‘The fact is, 
my dear sir, { have just been formed that poor Kean wiil not be able to play 
Richard to-night. Now there ts only one man in England qualified to supply 
his place—only one actor with whom the public wall be satistied in this dilemma ' 

The Roscius of Russell-equare drew himself gradually up, and folding the 
skirts of his frock-coat round him as if it had been a Roman toga, replied ina 
curt manner, proffouncing his words as !f he was biting them. 

‘Impossible, my dear sir,—the thing is totally imposs:ble—it cannot be. I 
can assure you | have no sort of desire to enter into any comparison with the 
gentleman that is at present leading the business at Drury’ 
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capable of properly sustaining Mr. Kean’s character (naming him), aod [ am 
happy to say, ladies and gentiemen, that I have, with some difficulty, prevailed 
on this talented tragedian, in order to prevent disappointment, to undertake, at 
a very short notice, this arduous character, and have respectfully 'o solicit that 
indulgence which is never denied by the liberality of a British audience to an 
old favourite under such circumstances.’ 

Loud appisuse, and cries of * Bravo, Elliston !’ 

The manager bowed repeatedly, but did not retire as was expected. He 
again advanced to the frout 

* But, ladies and gentlemen,’ resumed he, ‘this is not a; we have con- 
quered one difficulty, but there is another almost as great to overcome. Yet | 
do not quite despair. I confess [ approach the subject with fear ard trembling, 
but | know your hearts, and insurmountable as this obstacle seems to be, | 
trust with your geserous aid we shall yet be able to triumph over it.’ 


tion. 

‘Explain! explain!’ was the universal cry. 

‘1 will explain,’ said Elliston, with much solemnity. 
you in suspense. ‘To be brief, ladies and gentlemen, though this gre 
tragedian has consented to play the part of Richard, it is on one cond 
tiou, but that is imperative. ‘The fact is, not having expected to be calle 
upon on this occasion, he has unfortunately left his Richard's wig in the coun- 
try.’ 

Loud laughter. 

‘In this trying and eventful crisis, we have adopted every alternative, but 
the only Richard's wig we have, is unluckily too small, this great tragedian’s 
head being considerably larger than that of Mr. Kean’s. 

‘ Thicker !’ cried one in the gallery, jucosely. (Keuewed laughter). 

‘In this emergency,’ continued Elliston, ‘I have again appealed to our great 
tragedian's sympathy, avd I am happy to say, he will still play, if you will but, 
with your usual sympathy, allow him, for this night only, to dispense with the 
wig, and play Richard in his own hair. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, he has 
stipulated that [ shall not only make an apology for him, but for his wig into 
the bargain, and i think | have done it.’ 

Here he gave anirresistible look ; cries of ‘ Bravo, Elliston!’ followed, mixed 
with loud applause, in the midst of which the maoager, very much to his own 
satisfaction, retired. 

The tragedian himself, as we bave said, was busied dressing, and did not 
hear this speech; he was nota little surprised on making his entrée as Richard 
in his own hair, at the universal titter which greeted him from all parts of the 
house, and which was continued at intervals throughout the whole of the per- 
formance 

re 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
HENRI BEYLE (DE STENDGAL ) 
BY MRS. DALKEITH HOLMES, 

It was on the 22d of March ot jast year, 1842, that Henri Beyle died sud- 
denly in Paris, at fifty-nine years of age. Author of some of the best works 
extant on Italy and the arts, a clever novelist, and shrewd observer, he leaves 
a repuiation high among men ot letters, which we believe wiil not die, but is 
unhkely to attain a wider range, from the very nature of his talevt, and from 
the pains took to confer on each fresh appearing volume a different paternity 
Saving in literary circles, lis death was scarcely noticed at the time i! occurred 
A feuilleton of the National singly protested against the careless silence of the 
public towards the man, who, having amused and insiructed, bade them this 
abrupt farewell 

Giviog the word its high and true signification, there is little real criticism 
(written criticism) in France. It is to be found, keen and polished, in the con- 
versation of a Parisian salon ; the reviews afford none which may bear com- 
parison with that which made the fame of the Edinburgh and Quarterly, whose 
contributors chose this department because competent to fill the rest. In their 
pages devoted to this branch we bave found, with few exceptions, either that 
an over-friendly feeling, fearing to damn an author with faint praise, smothered 
him ina treacle bath; or that party spirit and perhaps personal dislike, had 


blows at those who stood above his reach, believing he could knock them down 
withal 





| Beyle may lay to his own charge that, notwithstanding his merit, and the 
| value set on him by competent judyes, and his having contributed to the litera- 
|} ture of both France and England, bis name has no farther echo. In his pic 
| tures of italian character, he has not been equalled. His personages are not 

French ladies and gentlemen, distinguished by names which terminate in 1 or 0, 


‘Comparison! my dear sir,’ said Elliston, ‘there can be no comparison— | but Italians under their own sky and sun, excluded from public affairs, and 


reflect, therefore, before you decide 
madain 
made.’ 

* Well, well,’ replied the tragedian, * provided a proper apology be made.’ 

‘I'll make it myself, my dear sir—salt, John. 
Richmond—pepper, if you please 
obliged to yoo—the thing is all seitied then, 
we'll be off—I shall have to get your dress looked out for you.’ 


‘My dress! good heavens '—well bethought,’ said the tragedian, suddenly 
Iam extremely sorry, my dear sir, 


recollecting ; ‘1 had quite forgotten that. 
but as | said before, the thing is totally impossible—[ cannot play Richard to 
night.’ 

*Eh? what the deuce,’ said Elliston, in consternation ; 
delighted with the change.’ 

* No, no, it is utterly out of the question—it is not within the verge of possi 
bility.’ 

* Why not’ 

* Why vot, my dear sir! | have only just remembered that | have left my 
Richard's wig in the country.’ 


‘Pooh! pooh! never mind the wig—the wisdom wow't lie in the wig in this | 


instance.’ 

*But | mast mind the wig 
Why “each particular hair would stand on end.” 
on correctly representing and illustrating our immortal bard according to the 
original text—it is not to be thought of, sir.’ 

‘Why notuse your Orestes’ wig !’ returned the manager. 


one finding out the difference.’ 


I will take another wing of your duck, 
Consider the awful consequences of a refusal—an apology shal! be | which desolate in private, because debarred from being / public atility ;—toa « 


Nay, more, |'ll be your 
Not a morse! more duck, madam—I!'m 
Another glass of Madeira, and 


‘ everybody will be 


What, play Rickard without a proper wig! | 
I, that pride myself so much 


‘T have played 
Job Thornbury in the country in my Rolla’s wig a hundred times, without any 


their discussion, with their passions strengthened by lack of vent, and energies 
tain happiness in this world, satisiying these passions as far as possible, and to 


of religion. Jt is almost impossible for a foreigner to pierce the invisible wail 
which surrounds Italian society. if the stranger enter. the inmates change, 
and a casual comer may leave his entertainers ignorant uo! them as he arrived 
The state of the police, the fear of committing themselves in presence of one 
unknown to them—the absorbing effects of some love or vengeance—ruling 
passion of the time—vundistracted by outward events, in which they have no 
share, and must show no interest, may well cause this reserve ; but Beyle, re- 


sidivg at Milan, had peculiar advantages ; his intimate friends were !talians, | 


| who could and would draw the curtain 
| ever knew Italy so well 
> 


We have heard them say no foreigner 
* * * * 


It isasa novelist we think the talent of Bevle more decidedly shown than 
in the abstract theories, and obscure philosophy, to which he attacred so over 
| weening an importance. ‘Ihe ‘Chartreuse de Parme’ and * L’Ablesse de Cas- 
tro’ are two of the most remarkable novels of ourday. The former exhibits a 
| broader knowledge of human nature ([ialian nature); and the interest of the 
| last ismore sustained, its faults of composition fewer. These and his minor 
‘ Chronicles of Vittoria Accoramboni, !a duchesse de Palliano,the Cenci,’ his tal- 
ents and his predilections peculiarly tilted him to paint in their proper colours 
For the foundation of all, Beyle avuwedly had recourse to the manuscripts his 
industry discovered. By his account, each little Italian town possesses in 
these a mine hitherto unexplored and difficult of attainment, from their being 


leagues throughout Italy. In ‘the Chartreuse de Parme’ the Countess Pietra 


nera, married against the will of he brother, the Marquis is ¢ 
‘That may be, my dear sir,’ said our votery of the bowl and dagger; ‘bot | "°' yar ied of her proud brother, the Marquis del Dongo,is a 


for myself, I could neither feel comic in tragic Brutus, nor be heroic in a low 
comedy Scratch. The thing is impossible.’ 

* What the plague are we to do” said the perplexed manager 
have hit opon an expediont—i\t will be all right yet 
for your wig as well as for yourself. 
ing can be more appropriate. You have the trae Plantagenet turn—the cur! of 
the line of York—the raven front of Richard.’ 

This was not to be withstood 

* Well, provided a proper ap logy be made for my wig.’ 

‘It shali—it shali. I'll make « myself.’ 

* The tragedian mumbled out a few farther objections about his hair, which 
Elliston overruled, and they deparied for the theatre 

While this really great tragedian was dressing for the part, the manager pro- 
ceeded, as he had promised, vo address the audience 

Provoked at the particular priggishness, as he called it, of the tragedian, he 
determined to gratify himself by having a sly dig at him 

‘ None but a blockhead would have made such a stand for a wig,’ 
“but I'll give my friend in the straps 4 tura for it, 80 here goes.’ 

Walking on before the curtain, with his usual propitiatory bow and depre- 
cating smile, he proceeded to address the audience. 

‘Down! down! Silence ! silence '’ resounded from a! 
and the manager proceeded 

* Ladies and gentlemen,—I der ply lament that it should be my painful duty 
to eppear before you on this occasion.’ 

*flear' bear!’ and ‘ what w’s loose now!’ from the gallery 

*The fact is, we are in a most distressing situction, from which only your 
kind indulgence can extricate us. To be brief, ladies and gentlemen, Mr 
Kean ts Untertunately so seriously ind sposed, that he cannot possibly have the 
hor ur of appearing before vou as annor need this evening . 

‘ Drank! drunk |’ resounded from several paris of the gallery 

* Drunk ! said Elliston, i disdain, and with great emphasis. *‘ No, 
and gentlemen, that bighly.o.fted actor is as incapable of getting drunk while 
in the performance of bis duty, as | am mysel! 


We'll make an apology 


said he 


parts of the house, 


Here he pressed his hand to his heart, and became tremulous with emotior 
* You are all mistaken, he added, after a brief pause; ‘I give you my honour 
—you are all mistaken. 1 repeat, Mr 


; Kean is not in a fit state to ap 
ore you this evening.’ 


pear b 
* 1 dare say not!’ exclaimed one in the pit 
‘I have Mr. Douchez, the surgeon's, certificate, who 
nearly the whole of the time. What can you want more 
There was no answering this, and the apologist triumphantly continued, 


has been with him 
. 


‘In this afflicting posture of affairs, we have applied to the only gentleman | 


* Egad, | 


You can play it in your own hair; noth- | 


lad 
acies } 
14a She 


widow when the stury opens, living m an old fortified castle near the lake of 
Como with this brother's family,the young son, Fabrice,growing to be the hero 
of these two volumes In the Countess Pietranera’s love marriage, and her 
husband's violent death we might have incident and interest sufficient for an 
English novel; but here we are but on the threshold. She quarrels with a 
_| Cavalier servente because he fails to avenge Pietranera, a c:rcumstence which 
| seems a cuntradiction, but it 1s not one in Italy; passes years in her romantic 

seciusion, and at last, issuing forth, meets at Milan and captivates there the 
| prime minister of a despotic principality, which Beyle calls Parma, and is very 
like Modena, She makes a marriage of mere form with a Dake Sanseverina, 
who resided elsewhere, and is not introduced to our acquaintance, and takes up 
| her residence in Parma, where she gives charm to the court and rules the af 
Count Mosca. The despotic state, 
| with its small intrigues and great crimes, is drawn admirably, as is the duchess 
; with her cleverness and passion and her conventional code of morality She 

lives on so comfortably after it, that we need not recollect she really has com- 
mitted murder, and to excuse ourselves from considering her still so charm ng, 
| we repeat that it was by proxy and to avenge an attempt on Fabrice. When 
| afterw ards the same danger recurs to himn—* If she had been born in the north,’ 
says Beyle, *she would have said from the habit of self examination, ‘ I slew 

by poison, therefore those I love die by poison.” 


fections of its must amiabie diplomatist, 


. Her thoughts were else- 


where. Clelm Cont, the delicate and high-minded herome, by one of our 
uthor’s whims, does not appear tll the second volume The superstition 
| which spoils this line character is another proof of the writer’s loca! know. 


ledge 


Phe chapters which deseribe the imprisonment of Faorice, and Clelia's 


‘ } 


piety lor the captive growing to attachment,are the most interesting of the work. 


Prisoner for a su; posed crime, through the court intrigues, which would fain 
exile Mosca, Fabrice twice es apes poison; once by ff ght, whic Clelia ren 
ders possible, once by her personal intervention. But in remorse tor imjury 


nigh done her father, who is 


rovernor of the cit: del, she makes a 
solemn vow to the Madonna, , 


| she has we!| 
| “that her eves shall never rest on Fa rice a 
is merned and avoids him throughout two years At last he obtains en- 
trance; s I 
breaking 


places her hands before her eves that «he may hear him without 


ver oath, And when Fabrice, comprehending with surprise that to 


Keep it thus literally would satisfy her conscience, hastily ext nNyuishes the 
lights, ere he sits down beside her, she says, ‘ you heve tarried long!’ Wher 
their child dies, she believes ita punishment from heaven, Not on account of the 


iringement of her marriage vow, but of this made to 
she has seen I abrice at public ceremonies, and ofter 


Madonna, since 
uring her boy's 
She dies of grief for his death, and Fabrice follows her after a year 

of seclusion and prety in the Chartreuse; for what renders the work more 
| curious and characteristic is, that he is Archbishop of Parma. ‘To those 
who would know Italy as it is, we recommend the perusal of these volumes 


The audience were wrought up to 4 high state of excitement and expecta. | 


* 
* I will no longer keep, | all the remarkable men of his day. 


placed a rod in the hands of some small unknown, who, faucy'ng it a club, dealt | 


whatever they may tend; to be saved in the next—fulfilling the outward forms | 


To examine whether they be of tendency or not enter 
into another question. Beyle is an epicurean, og ee pan, nn the 
path to choose is that which leeds to happiness'—writing of Italian's, he 
applies the scale of Italy, for vice and virtue, and so imoues himself with 
the colours he copies, thet he seems to share the feelings of his personages - 
| and therefore there may exist some danger of his carrying along with Sa 
no: the judgment, but the sympathy of his readers The truest observer of 
manners, the most competent judge of the arts, often illogical and contra- 
| dictory to his reasoning, and incousistent in his materialism, he was a man 
| of deep feeling and original mind, which, had he listened to them, would have 
best confuted his acquired fallacies. He hada diguity of character which shrunk 
from success obtained by meanness and intrigue, and inspire his contempt for 
the crowd which can be caught by such bait ; therefore he inseribes his vol. 
umes ‘to the happy few.’ His vanity was refined as excessive, he sought to 
| please the exceptions. He is never wanting in idear, but they are crowded 
and jumbled like an amateur’s pictures, without regard to subject or manner 
He was an extensive traveller, en accomplished linguist, and acquainted with 
The literature of Europe was familiar to 
him, and he preferred that of Eagland. Some of bis best pages are consecrat- 
ed to Shakspeare. We have had in our possession many of his letters, which 
would prove, if necessary, his research us a scholar, and his kindliness asa 
man. Always generous, if not slways gentle, he is deplored by those who 
knowing him weli, knew also that the hard, rough rind which guarded, did nas 
harm the fruit. The epitaph which he wrote for himself some years ere he 
died, and may be read now on his tomb at the Rond Point de la Croix of Mont- 
martre churchyard, tells the tale of his iife :-— 


ARMEGO BEYLE, 
Milanese. 
Visse, 
Scrisse, 
Amo, 
Mori, 
Anno 1842. 


We cannot better close our article than by a few pages extracted from the 
second volume of his ‘ Promenades dans Rome.’ It is the account of a cir- 
cumstance which came fo light during his stay; and at the same time that it 
may serve to prove our fair appreciation of his talent, it gives a true picture of 
the morality and Catholicity of Italy in 1828. They nave since undergone 
little change :-— 

‘ Flavia Orsini governed with prudence and firmness the noble convent of 
Catanzara, situated in the extreme south of Italy. She discovered that one of 
her nuns, the proud Lucretia Frangimani, carried on an intrigue with a young 
man of Forli, whom she introduced nightly into the convent. Lucretia belong- 
ed to one of the first families of the States of the Church, and the Abbess was 

therefore obliged to extreme caution. Clara Visconti, niece to the abbess, 
| and professed but a few months before, was Lucretia’s intimate friend. Clara 
| was considered the loveli: st person of her convent. She was an almost perfect 
| mode! of that Lombardian beauty which Leonard de Vinci has immortalized in 
his heads of Herodias. Her aunt desired her to represent to her friend that the 
| intrigue which she carried on was known, and that for her honour’s sake it 
must come to a clove. 
*** You are yet but a timid child,” replied Lucretia ; ** you have never loy- 
| ed ; if once your hour arrives you will understand that one look of my lover 
has more power over me than all the commands of the abbess, and the worst 
pov so she can inflict upon me. And these punishments I dread little ; 
am a Frangimani!” 

‘ The abbess failing by gentleness tried severity ; Lucretia answered her re- 
primands by confessing her fault, but proudly She said that her high birth 
placed her above common rules. ‘ My excellent relatives,” she added with a 
bitter smile, ‘forced me to terrible vows at an age when I could not compre- 
hend to what I bound mysef—they enjoy my fortune ; their tenderness may 
save from oppression a daughter of their name, since it will cost them noth- 
ing !” 

*‘ Shortly after this scene, which was one of a violent nature, the abbess knew 
with certainty that the young man from Forli had passed six-ani-thirty hours in 
the garden of the convent. She menaced to denounce Lucretia to the bishop 
and legate, which would have led to exposure and dishonour. Lucretia replied 
proudly, that it was not thus one of her race could be treated ; and that if the 
affair were carried before Rome, the abbess might recollect that the family of 
Frangimani possessed there a natural protector in the person of Monsignor— 
(a high personage at the papal court). Ihe abbess, indignant at her assurance, 
yet felt ail the value of this last word, and renounced the idea of suppressing 
by@egal means the intrigue which dishonoured her convent. Flavia Orsini, 
| herself high born, was possessed of great influence ; she learned that Lucretia’s 

lover, a very imprudent young man, was violently suspected of Carbonarism. 
Imbued with the study of the sombre Alfieri, fired with the servitude of Italy, 
| he passtonately longed to travel to America, that he might see, he said, the only 
republic. Want of money was the obstacle to this journey ; he was wholly 
| dependant on an avaricious uncle. Svon after, this uncle, obedient to his con- 
fessor, desired his neph:w to quit the country, and provided means for travel- 
ling. Lecretia’s lover did not dare to meet her again: he crossed the moun- 
tain which parts Forli from Tuscany, and the news came that he had embarked 
at Leghorn for America. Yo Lucretia his departure was a mortal blow. She 
was then a woman of twenty-seven or twenty-eight, of rare beauty, but of a 
most changeful physiognomy. Inher serious moments her majestic features 
and large eyes, dark and piercing, might announce too much her habits of com- 
mand over those who surrounded her ; at other times, sparkling with wit and 
vivacity, she forestalled the idea of those with whom she conversed. From 
the day she lost her lover she grew pale and taciturn. Some time after she 
formed an intimacy with several nuns who professed to hate the abbess, and 
lent her genius to the aversion which till then had been powerless and inactive. 
fhe abbess placed the most perfect confidence in the lay sister who attended 
on herperson ; Martina was a simple creature, habitually melancholy. She 
prepared herself the food served at the abbess’ table, always very plain on the 
plea of her health, but, in reality, from more serious reasons. Lucretia said to 
her new friends, ** We must et any price win over Martina, and first discover 
if she is concerned in no intrigue outside.” 

‘ After months of patience they found she had a lover, a veturino of the 
neighbouring town of Catanzara ; he was generally on the road, but each time 
he came to Vatanzara never failed to find a pretext for seeing Martina. Lucre- 
tia and several of her friends had inherited jewels ; these were sold at Flor- 
ence. ‘Ihe brother of one of their attendants, pretending business in another 
part of Italy, travelled in the carriage of Martina’s lover, became his friend, and 
one day seid carelessly, that a lay sister of the convent, called Martina, had 
secretly inherited money from a nun lately dead, who thus recompensed her 
care for her. ‘The veturino just then was nearly ruined by a confiscation and a 
three months’ imprisonment suffered at Verona He was returning to Catan- 
zara with hired horses, his own having been sold ; he did not fail to ask mnoney 
of Martina, who in fact was poor ; and in despair from his reproaches and threat 
of never seeing her again, the poor girl fell ili, and Lucretia went to see her 
often. One evening sitting by her side she spoke of the abbess. ‘‘ She has,” 
she said, **too violent a disposition ; she should take opium to calm it; she 
would torment us less with her daily reprimands. When I myself am too 
much inclined te impatience I have recourse to opium ; since my misfortune, 
often.’ 








‘Emboldened by this allasion to an event well known in the convent, Martina 
confided with tears to the powerful sister Frangimani that she was so unhappy 
as tolove a man in the adjoining town, who was now about to desert her be- 
cause he thought her rch and had asked assistance she could not give. Lucre- 
tia wore that day a small diamond cross beneath the dress of her order; she 
forced Martina to accept it. A few days afterwards, recurring to the same 
idea, she advised giving opium to the abbess to calm her fits of passion ; but 
although the proposal was prudently made, the fatal thought of poison struck 
Martina in all its horror. ‘* Wha: do you mean by poison !” said Lucretia in- 
dignantly. ‘Every third or fourth day you may dropa little opium in her food. 
I will take myself before you, in my coffee, the same quantity from the same 
phial.’ 

*‘ Martina was simple and confiding. She adored her lover—he had received 
the cross with gratitude, and showed her more iffection thau ever She gave 
the abbess what was called opium, and was perfectly re.assured by seeing Lu- 
cretia let fall into her own coffee a few drops of the same liquor. Another 

F n was employed to decide Martina The nuns of the noble 
chapter of Catanzara have the privilege, at the end of five years’ profession, of 
filling the office of portress of the convent—each: in her tarn, and during twenty- 
four hours. Lucretia told Martina, that when she or her friends should be so 
placed, the iron bar which secured the door near the kitchen would be forgot 
ten. It was by this small door that provisions were brought into the convent. 
Martina understood she might on those nights admit her lover. 

A'most a year had passed since the abbess’ fatal interference with Lucretia 
Frangimani. During this interval a young Sicilian, accused as a Carbonaro in 
his own country, had taken refoge under the protection of nis uncle, who was 
confessor of the convent. Roderic Landriani lived perfectly retired in a small 
house of the suburb of Catanzara. His uncle advised that he should call no 
attention on him. It gave Roderic no trouble to obey. Of a generous and ro- 
mantic dispositior, bet very pious, the persecutions endured since t>° revolution 
of 1821 had increased the melancholy natural tohim. His uacle counselled 
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him to pass some hours of every day in the convent chnreb. “ You may carry 
there the works of history I witl lend you from my library.” 

‘In Roderic’s opinion so worldly a study in such a place would have beeu 
considered profanation—he read the books of piety. The lay sisters wno had 
the care of the chureh remarked the handsome young man, whose attention 
nothing distracted. His male beauty and military air, in their eyes, contrasted 
strangely with the extreme reverse of his manners. Made acquainted with 
this exemplary duct, the abbess invited to dine in her private parlour the 
nephew of so Imporiant a personage as was the confessor of the convent. Lan- 
driani hed thas rare opportunities of speaking to Clara Visconti By order of 
the director of her conscience Clara passed whole hours in contemplation be 
hind the curtain which separates the nuns’ choir from the rest of the church. 
Once Koderic known to her, she remarked his constant attendance; he read 
attentively, aod at the tolling of the Angelus laid down his book to kneel and 

ray. Landriant, who in Sicily had lived in society, reduced to that of an un- | 
cle, sombre and despotic, by degrees fell into the habit of visiting the abbess 
every other day. Clara was always with her aunt; she replied to the observa. | 
tions he addressed to her in few words, and with a manner which was sad and | 
shy Roderic, who had formed no project, became less uuhappy, but soon the 
day spent without seeing Clara appeared to him insupportably long. Observing 
on this to the young nun undesignedly and scarcely conscious that he did so, 
she replied that her duty summoned her almost every day to the nuns’ choir, | 
whence she could perfectly distinguish him reading in the nave. It happened 
after this mutual confidence that sometimes (Clara leaned her head against the | 
cuctain and the bars of the grate, so as to mark the plece she occupied One | 
day while Roderic gazed intently on this curain which separated him from | 
Clara, sie bad the imprudence iv draw it a litle aside. They were near 
enoug® to have spoken to each other easily, but it was proved in the trial that 
at this time they never had so. A few weeks of illusion passed over, Roderic 
became wretched ; he could not deny to himself that he loved Clara; but she } 
was 4 nun, her vows registered in heaven, aud the love was a fearful crime. | 
As he told her everything, he said this to her also—it was the first time he had | 
so spoken. She received the declaration very \li; but his strange mode of ma- 
king it perhaps gave him more interest in hereyes All this took place during 
the year which Lucretia employed in plotting her black intrigue with Martina 
It was the end of August; for many months the only happiness of Clara had | 
consisted in seeing Roderic—one day in the parlour, the next in the church | 
An exemplary tun and the favourite niece of the abbess, she was allowed an 
unusual liberty, and often, when during the excessive heats she could not sleep, 
she descended to the garden The 29th of August, about two in the morning, 
as it was proved on the trial, she slowly quitred it to return to her cell. As | 
she passed before the little door by which the convent servants ent: red, she no 
ticed that the transversal bar, which passing through a ring fixed in the door 
and two others sealed in the wall closed the former, was not ia its place ; she 
walked on a step or two, but a faint gleam which found its way t \rougs, | 
showed her the door was not even locked. Ste pushed it gently, and beheld the | 
pavement of the street. ‘This sight startled and agitated her. The most 
extravagant idea took possession of her mind ; suddenly she detached her veil, 
rolling it round her head as a sort of turban, arranged her wimple as a cravat, 
the long floating robe of her order became a species of man’s cloak, she | 
opened the door, reclosed it, and she was in the streets of Catanzara ou her 
way to visit Roderic Landriani. Sie knew his house, and hed gazed at it 
often froin the terrace on the convent roof. She knocked with a trembling 
hand, and heard Roderic’s voice waking his servant. The latter came and 
opened—the blast of the door extinguishing the just lighted lamp, he paused Lo | 
re-light it, and Roderic called from the vext chamber, ** Who is there, who wants 
me?” 








| 


*“ Ttisa warning which concerns your safety,” said Clara, changing her | 


voice 
* The lamp was lit again, and the servant conducted to his master the young 


bearer of this warning. Clara found Roderic dressed and armed, but seeing a | 


youth who trembled all over and looked like a seminarist he laid down the mus- | 


ket he held. The lamp burned faintly, and the intruder was too agitated to | 


speak. Roderick took it from the table and holding it to Ciara’s features sud- 


denly recogvized her. He pushed his servant into the adjoining room, and | 


exclaimed *‘ Great God! what brings you here! Is the convent burned 
down?” 

‘This question robbed the poor nun of her remaining courage. She saw the 
extent of her madness. Overcome by the pain of such a reception from a 
man whom she adored, though she had never confessed it, she sank down in a 
chair, and [toderic repeating his words, she pressed her hand on her heart, rose 
up, as if to go, and her strength faijing she jell to the ground wholly senseless. 
By degrees she came to herself; Roderic was speaking to her. At last, from 
her prolonged silence, he understood her extraordinary action. “ On, Clara,” 
he said, ** what have you done !” 

‘ He supported her in his arms, placed her drooping form in a chair, and said 
firmly, ‘* You are the bride of heaven, (lara; you cannot be mine; repent 
of your sin ; to-morrow murning | quit Catanzara for ever.” 

‘At this dreadful word she burst imo tears. Lanidriani allowed her to weep, 
an¢ flung a cloak over his shoulders. 

« “ How did you leave the convent !" he asked her. 

«By the small door near the kitchen, which I tound open by chance—oh, 
only by chance.” 

‘Enough, I intend conveying you to my uncle.”’ 

‘He offered her his arm, and led her back w:thout adding a word. They 
found the dvor as Clara had left it shree quarters of an hour before. They 
entered gently, but Clara could no longer support herself; Roderic asked with 
more tenderness than before the way to her chamber. 

‘“ There,” she said, in an expiring voice ; she pointed to the first floor dor- 
mitory. Fearing his contempt, feeling she spoke to bim for the last time, as 
she strove to ascend the stair, Clara again fainted on the steps. There was a 
lamp burning before a distant Madonna, which lighted this scene faintly. 
Lanc-iani un ‘erstood that his duty commanded him to abandon the nun, hence- 
forih in the convent, but he had not the courage to obey. [ler convulsive sobs, 
as she came slowly to life, threatened suflocation. 

‘They may reach the ears of some of the nuns,” said Roderic to himself; 
“ and my presence here dishonours her.”’ 

‘ But to leave her in this state was impossible. She could neither walk nor 
stand, so raising her in his arms, he once more sought the door by which he 
had entered, and which he knew must be near the garden. Treading a few 
steps along the corridor near this door, still bearing Clara, he perceived it just 
before him, and stopped only at its extreme end, where he was farthest from 
the convent buildings, placed her on a stone bench hid among trees and low 
thick shrubs. But he had held her to his heart too long; arrived beneath 
these trees he had no longer strength to leave her, and at last his religion was 
forgotten in his love. When day dawned, Clara parted from him, having first 
heard him swear a thousand times never to leave Catanzara. She came alone 
to open the door which she found unclosed, and watched from a distance the 
retreat of her lover. The following day he saw her in the parlour , he passed 
the night hidden in the street, but Clara strove to open to him in vain ; the 
nights succeeding she found it locked and barred. The sixth, after that which | 
decided her fate, Clara, concealed near, saw Martina noiselessly approaching 
An instant after, the door opened and a man entered, but it was carefully closed 
again. Clara and her lover waited hie departure, which did not take place 
ull breal. of day. Their sole consolation lay in their letters. 7 

‘* The man they had seen enter,” Roderic said, ‘ was the veturino Silva.”’ 
But he implored her not to make a confidant of Martina. Heuceforth, forget- 
ful of ali religious scruples, Landriani proposed to climb the convent wall. 
Clara trembled at the danger Built in the middle ages to defend the nuus 
against the landing of the Saracens, it was forty feet high at its lowest part. 
A rope ladder was indispensable ; fearing to compromise her by buying cords 
in the neighbourhood, Landriani went to Florence , four days after he was in 
Clara’s arms. But by a strange coincidence that same night the unhappy ab- 
begs Flavia Orsini breathed her last sigh. She said with her dying breath to 


Varieties. 
EPITAPH 

ON A TOME IN THE CHURCHYARD OF LUTON, BEDFORDSHIZE. 

Reader! I have left a world 

Ju which I had much to do. 
Sweating and fretting to get rich— 

Just such a fool as you 

Temperance Society rorwep sy tue Artstocracy —We are delighted at 
learning that a temperance society is being formed amongst the upper classes 
We hear that the Marquis of Water.ford, Lord Water par’, Lord Revers, Lord | 
Brook, Lord Lake, and the Marquis of Bath, are among the committee. Lord | 
Port man, Lord Port-arlington, Marquis of Ayles-bury, Earl of Ayles-ford, and | 
Viscount Beerhaven were also proposed, but were not chosen, in consequence | 
of the ante-temperance titles which they possessed. —Punch, 


Dr. Lenigar, a titular archbishop, a man of lively parts, happened in a mixed 
company to be introduced toa Mr Swan, a gentlemen of cynical turn, whose 


practice it was toraise a laugh at the expense of some of the company. ‘The | 


sat near each other at table, where the doctor engaged general attention by his 
sprightly manner. Mr. Swan, to silence him, said, * Doc or, I forget your 
name.’ * Lenigar, sir,’ replied the doctor. *[ ask your pardon,’ retarned Mr. 
Swan, ‘I have the misfortune scarcely ever to remember names; you'll not be 
offended, therefore, if in the course of conversation | cali vou Dr. Vinegar.’ * Oh, 
not at all, sir,” returned the doctor,‘ | have very much the same defect, and 
it is very probable though I now call you Swan, ] may by and by call you 
Goose.’ 

A Sap Mistaxe.—In the practice of politely bowing strangers out of a pew 
where there is still room to spare, is there not a lack of even worldly courtesy ! 
* Have you not mistaken the pew, sir?’ blandly said one of these Sunday Ches- 
terfields, as with emphatic gracefulness he opened the door. ‘I beg pardon,’ 
replied the stranger, rising to go out, ‘I fear | have; I took it for a Chris- 
tian's.’ 

Kitts —‘T shall be off to the Highlands this fall; hut cuss ‘em thev hante 
got no woods there ; nothin’ but heather, and that’s only high enough to tear 
yourclothes. That's the reason the Seutch don’t wear no breeches, they don't 
like to get ‘em ragged up in that way for everlastingly, they can't afford it; so 
they let ’em scratch and tear their skin, for that will grow agin and trousers 
won't.’—Sam Slick in England. 


The wonders of corn cutting will never cease. The other day a travelling | 
chiropodist not only extracted a corn from a gentleman's foot, but actually suc. 


ceeded in removing a * Bunyan’ from a bookcase, without the owner being 
aware of it.—Punch. 


An Irtsa Warrer at a Puatic Dinner.— Sir,’ says a waiter whom I had 
asked for currant jelly for the haunch—* Sir,’ says the waite r, ‘ there's no jelly, 
but I've brought you some very fine lobster sauce.’ ; 


At the coronation of George Ii. my mother gave 49 guineas for a dining. 
room, scaffold, and bed-chamber. An exactlhw parallel apartment, only with 
rather a worse View, was this time (coronation of George IIL) let for 350 


| guineas—a tolerable rise in 33 years! The platform from St. Margaret's 


round-house to the church door. which formerly let for 40!., went this time for 


| 2.4001. Still more was given for the inside of the Abbey. The prebends 


would like a coronation every year ‘She king paid 9,000], for the hire of 
jewels; indeed, last time it cosi iny father 1,4001. to beyewel my Lady Oxford. 
— Horace Walpole. 


A Soper Pvxn —Why are temperance socicties a bar to friendship? Because 
they prevent shaking hands 
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Every act of Napoleon Bonaparte, and every circumstance connected with 
hishistory, is ofdeep and enduring interest. The papers we have recently pub- 
lished purporting to describe scenes and conversations between the imperial 
captive at St. Helena, and Miss Balcombe, then a little girl, have, we have 
reason to know, been very extensively read; and to-day we have “ Notes on 
St. Helena during Napoleon’s Captivity,” from the United Service Magazine, 
emanating from a British officer employed at that station. These Notesare a 
little above the pleasant gossip of Miss Balcombe, but one or two of the facts 
| stated rather surprise us, for we are told that Napoleon was an indifferent 
| writer,—that his style was diffuse, and that to Count Montholon, his amanu- 
ensis, he was indebted for those boid, dashing, and vigorous sentences which 
has always characterized what was understood to flow from the emperor's pen. 


It is difficult to afford credence to all this, for brevity, conciseness, and energy 
in thought and action, are always conspicuous with men of genius and pow- 
erful intellect. Such men never can be diffuse, for their minds are too com- 
prehensive, and their conceptions too vast; the whole practice and discipline 
oftheir minds must lead them to a concentration, not only of words, but of ideas, 

That Count Montholon may have scrawled over a quire of paper with a 
pencil after two or three hours’ conversation with Napoleon is probable—and 
this is rather a proof of his own polixity than his master’s—but when itjwas re 
written and properly condensed, no doubt there was a reduction in the 
quantity of matter. Napoleon generally dictated while others wrote, and on 
such occasions he may have been, from the familiarity of his habits with those 
he regarded, more conversational than dictatic—hence the profuseness of the 
rough notes and their diminution when re-written. Count Monthvlon was 
doubtless a ready penman, and expressed himself with force and elegance, but 
the ideas were Napoleon’s—the words Montholon’s. Whatever has come to us 
as actually Napoleon’s own composition is »emarkable for terseness and con- 
densation, take for example his letters to Josephine while on one of the early 
Prussian campaigns. 

On parting with a number of his followers on board the Northumberland, 
when about to sail for St. Helena, they asked for a certificate of fidelity ; one 
was drawn up and presented to him for his signature : it consisted of six or 
eight lines—Napoleon, by erasing more than half of them, and inserting two or 
three words of his own, amazingly improved the whole. Both forms were 
inserted in the London papers at the time, and we well recollect how much we 
were struck with the value of the emendations. The Memoir on his 
Expedition to Egypt, known to be from,the emperor’s own hand, exhibits the 
power of condensation in a mostremarkable manner; volumes are there, almost, 
pressed into pages. 

It is too late, we imagine, to prevail on the world to believe that Napoleon, 
whatever may be his faults, was a loose, powerless, and diffusive writer. A 
man with his vast capacity, and gigantic intellect, could never dilute his lan- 
guage, be it written or oral, with superfluous words and useless expressions, 

THE LATE MR. SIMPSON. OF THE NORTHWEST COMPANY. 


We have been asked what were the particulars of the unfortunate death of 





the confessor, “I die by poison for having essayed to put a stop to the mis- 
conduct of my nuns; perhaps this very night the cloister has been violated.” 

‘Struck by these words, the abbess bad scarcely expired when the confessor 
executed the rule of the order with the utmost exactitude. Ali the convent 
bells announced the event which had taken place. The peasants rose in haste, 
aud assembled before the gates ; Roderic bad escaped at the first stroke of the 
bell. The veturino Silva was, however, seen to go forth, and was arrested.— 
It was krown that this man had sold a diamond cross; he confessed he had it 
from Martina, who also avowed that she owed it to Lucretia’s generosity. Ac- 
cused of sacrilege, Martina sought to find safety for herself by implicating the 
confessc:'s nephew. She said, “that the sister Visconti opened this door to 
Roderic Land: 1ani.” 

‘The confessor, aided by three priests, sent by the Archbishop Rh ——, inter- 
rogated Clara; declaring, on quitting the convent that the next day she should 
be confronted with Martina. It appears that that same night Roderic penetrat- 
ed to the cell in which Clara was confined, and spake to her through the door 
The following morning Lucreta Frangimani, who at this time was perfectly 
unsuspected, but who feared the confrontation of Clara and Martina, probably 
caused poison to be mixed in the chocolate carned to both. At seven o'clock, 
when the archbishop's delegetes arrived to carry on the inquiry,they were told 
that Clara Vise ‘nui and the lay sister Ma:tina were no longer of the living — 
Roderic bebaved with heroism; bat no ove was punished, ani the whole affair 
was hushed up. Woe to whom mention it ! 





‘May 29th, 1828.’ 


the late Mr. Simpson, who was returning from his journeys and voyages ot 
discoveries in the Polar Seas. The facts of the melancholy aflair were related 
in the Albion at the time of their occurrence ; but we have lately seen the fol- 
lowing statement in the London Literary Gazette. It does not, it will be ob- 
served, differ materially from that which has already met the public eye — 
All that can be ascertained with certainty is, that, on the afternoon of the 
13th or 14th of June, 1840, Mr. Simpson shot two of his companions ; that the 
other two mounted their horses and rejoined the larger party, a part of which 
went to the encampment, where Mr. Simpson was alone, on the next morning ; 
and that Mr. Simpson’s death then took place. Whether he shot these men in 
self defence, and was subsequently put to death by their « ompanions ; or whe- 
ther the severe stretch to which his faculties had been subjected for several 
years brought on a temporary hallucination of mind, under the influence of 
which the melancholy tragedy took place, is known only to God, and to the 
surviving actors in that tragedy But it must be noticed, in support of the 
former supposition, that the depositions of those who pretend to describe the 
manner of his death are contradictory in the extreme. Moreover, the North 
American half-breed is, of aij races in the world, that which most retains the 
odium in longum jacens. Mr Sin pson had five years before incarred the ani- 
mosity of the half-breeds of Red River by inflicting a chastisement on one of 
them who had grossly insulted him, and they then threatened his life. Three 
if his companions were of this race. They saw Mr. Simpson returning to 
England after having achieved an object important in itself, but of which they 
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leven exaggerated the importance ; their long-treasured animosity was likely to 


have shown itself in threats and insalis, if not in actual attack; and hence. it 
is the opinion cf many intelligent men who have examined the circumsiances 
and are acquainted with the half-casie natives, resulied the events which cut 
short the career of this enterprising young aveller. If the other supposition 
should be true (and there is nothing save the contradictory statements of his 
attendants to support it); if, indeed, it pleased Providence to darken the spirit 
which had passed undaunted through so many trials, we can bat acknow ledge 
that the decrees of an all-seeing being are inscrutable.” 


TRANSLATIONS OF SCHILLER. 
3y Mar. Perenr, H. B. M. Consun ror tue Srare op Pennsyvania. 


Mr. Peter has been long and favourably known as the author of several 
works of high merit; the principal of which is his Memoir of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, in 3 vols. 

Mr. Peter is descended from an ancient family in the west of England, and 
ean trace his ancestry back to the time of Henry IIL, when, ac cording to 
Risden, the Lady Alice Pole gave the manor and castle of Compton, in De- 
vonshire, to one of the family of Peter. who alterwards took the name of 
Compton. The subject of this brief notice was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and is still a member of that noble college. He was called to the bar 


| in 1816, and continued a member of it for two or three years, when he became 
| . 


a Deputy Warden and Lieutenant of the county of Cornwall, Mr. Peter was, 
for many years, Chairman of the Court of Quarter Sessions, which situation 
he resigned on being elected, in 1832, to represent in Parliament the borough 
of Bodwin, the county town of Cormwall. He was elected on the Whig in- 


terest, and has continued a firm adberent to that political creed ever since. In 
1835, Mr. Peier resigned his Parliamentary duties, and in the following year 


went abroad orn a tour of the European Continent; he there imbibed an in- 
creased taste for literature, and made himself intimately acquainted with the 
Gen sn authors, 

After travelling on the continent for nearly three years, Mr. Peter returned 
to England, and shortly after was appointed British Consul at Philadelphia 

Among his publications are “ Thoughts on the Present Crisis,” a very clever 
work, of about 160 pages Svo., being a view of the State of Great Britain and 
Europe in 1816, about which time it was writen. In 1820, he published a 
delightful book, entitled “‘ Memoirs and Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly,” a 
book in every respect worthy both of the Biographer and its distinguished 
subject. Mr, Peter, from his long and intimate friendship with Sir Samuel, 
was fully competent to the task of writing his memoir, Besides these works, 
Mr. Peter has published “Sacred, and other Poems,” and translations of 
Schiller’s “ Mary Stuart,” and “ William Tell 

These have been printed in the United States, and form neat pocket volumes 
for the lovers of the manifold beauties of the German poet, 

Of the latter play in the original, it would scarcely be possible to speak in 
terms of sufficient eulogy. The character of ‘Tell as drawn by Schiller, is sus- 
ceptible of the highest dramatic eflect—while at the same time it truly por 
trays the Shepherd of the Alps, in all his homeliness ; the man of iron nerve, 
and yet the affectionate father and hysband, So many have been the altempts 
at its translation of late years, that we scarce know where to select to give an 
adequate idea of the translation of Mr. Peter's, and still present a novelty to 
the reader. We take at random, Tell’s soliloquy while awaiting the passage 
of Gessler to slay him 


Here, through this hollow Way, must he descend 
There is no other Road that leads to Kussnac ht 
Here will | do it —The Site ’s favourable 
Yon Elder-Bush will shadow me; trom thence 
My shafi may reach him; while the narrowness 
Ot the way will be acheck to my Pursuers. 
Make thine account with Heaven, Lord Governor! 
Thou must away; the Hour is nigh run down 

I liv'd in peace and harmlessness—My Bow 
Was never pent but at the Forest-Prey ; 
My thoughts were innocent of human blood 
But thou hast scar’d me from my peace; hast turn’d 
My milk of kindness into Dragon's gal) 
And poison ; thou hast reconcil’d me 
To deeds, which erst my Soul had shrunk to think of 
—He, who wing’d a shaft at his Child's head, 
Can also reach the bosom of his Foe 

My Children, the dear Innocents,—my fond 
And faithful Wife,—I must protect them—Yeer, 
1 will protect them, Tyrant, from thy fury! 
Even whilst I drew the bowstring—whilst my Hand 
Yet trembled—whilst, with fiendish, fell delight, 
‘Thou droy’st me on to aim at mine own Child 
Whilst powerless, weeping, | fell down before thee, 
Even then | swore—and God hath heard the oath— 
—Within my deepest soul, with feartul oath, 
| swore that, my next Shotshould be (iy Heart— 
What, in the hellis) anguish of the moment, 
I vowed to Heaven, is now a sacred Debs ; 
And I will pay it.— 


Thou art my Master and the Caesar's Servan 
Yet not the Cmsar sanctions deeds like thine, 
He sent thee here to administer the Law— 
Surict Law, severest Justice—for he is angry — 
But not to vindicate and tread down both, 
Not to give license to thy murderous lusts, 
And with impunity to scourge thy kind 
There lives a God to punish and avenge 
[ Taking ont an Arrow.] 
Welcome, thou Harbinger of bitter pains, 
My dearest ‘Treasure, now mine only Hope — 
I'll find thee soon an object, which, howe'er 
Impenetrable to my prayers and anguish, 
Will not resist thy stronger argument— 
And thou, my trusty Bowstring, that so oft 
Hast serv'd thy Master in his joyous Sports, 
Forsake me not in this dread hour of Earnest ! 
Hold firm, my tried and faithful, that so oft 
Hast wing’d mine arrow to its flying prey— 
Stand firm and true but this once more—Let not 
My Shaft escape thee with impunity 
I have no second to supply its loss. 

| Tvavellers pass over the Scene.} 

Here, where the Traveller takes his short repose 
(No home or other place of rest is nigh), 
Upon this rocky bench I'll set me down 
Here, from all quarters, are they passing —Each 
‘Too busy in himself to think of others— 
The care-worn Merchant, and the light-girt Pilgrim 
The pious Monk, and the laborious Hind, 
The gloomy Robber, and the blithe Musician, 
‘The Carrier, with his heavy-laden Beast, 
Rich from far Lands—Each passeth by, intent 
On his own business—and Mine is Murder! 
[ Sits doven om the Rock} 
Till now, the Father never went from home, 
But Joy, such Joy! awaited his return 
He always broug!t back something for his Children, 
Some Alpine Flower, rare Bird, or precious Fossil, 
Such asthe Wanderer finds by Stream and Mountain— 
—Alas! how different his Employment now! 
He sits by the wild way with thonghi« of death; 
"T is his Poe's life tor which he lies in wait— 
And yet, dear Children, he but thinks of you 
Even now ;—'tis to preserve your lives, ‘tis to 
Save your sweet innocence from wrong and danger 
He now sends forth his bolt at the Destroyer. 





[Re ‘from ws seal ] 
Well, I am watching for a noble Quarry — 
No wil the Hunter grudges—heedless stil) 
Of pain or death. he roves the wint Wild, 
Springs hazardous from rock to rock, climbs up 
The Ice-walls, clings to them in his own blood, 
And all—all to hunt down a poor, weak, timid creature. — 
But | ere’s a prize of costlier, prouder worth, 
The heart’s-blood of the Foe, that would destroy me 
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A TOMB IN POMPEIL. 


There is at Pompeti a equare monument with « beautifal rehevo on one of the slabs, 
embiematic of death; it represents a ship furiing her sails on Coming into port. 
City! upon whose dream the fire-flood swept, 
In all the giddy madness of thy pride ; 
While the red theatre with joy upleapt, 
And pleasure floated down her golden tide. 


Oft thundering now upon the calm of night, 
The wakeful scholar hearsthy wild dismay ; 
Crowding in black confusion on the sight, 
The flaming tempest lights its dreadial way. 


The living and the dead in thee we trace, 
Since ‘Time roli'd back the darkness of his wave, 
And Learning's torch, from thine unshrouded face, 
Has swept the lingering shadows of the grave. | 


Rich gifts are thine; on many a pictared wall 

Still genius breathes the summer hues of bloom, 
And still through fiery Sallust’s costly hall, 

The garden seems to watt its soft perfume.* 


Here, wandering thoughtful down thy streets of woe, 
The pilgrim lingers by a nameless grave ; 

Was he a lord of quiver and of bow? 
Roam'd he a stormy chieftain of the wave ? 


Unknown that ancient sleeper's power and race, 
Whether to listening hearts his step was dear, 
Or his young sister smil’d into his face, 
Or his grey father wept upon his bier! 


If bathed in all the sparkling dews of youth, 
Warm from his mother’s arms he danced along, 

While joy from her green paradise of truth, — 
Enwreathed his forehead with the flowers of song 


The voice of history tells not; dark and cold, 
His slumbering ashes give no sad reply; 
Whether he drank from faney’s fount of gold, 
Or, sage-like, watched life’s torrents rushing by. 


Oh, it is soothing, in the crimson time 
Of autumn eves, through village tombs to roam, 
Where many a holy text and rugged rhyme 
Welcome the weary traveller to his home : 


So in the wondrous city of the dead 
This pictured text our fainting heart sustains, 
While all the heavenly landscape, wide outspread, 
Blooms o’er the wat'ry desert of life's pains ! 





No longer driven by tempestuous blast, 
That ship along the tranquil water glides ; 


Its white sails furl’d upon th’ unshaken mast, 
Its own clear shadows moving by its sides. 


Sweet embiem of the Christian “ bound for home,” 
Safe from the angry surge of sin and strife; 

While Peace, uprising from Grief’s bright’ning foam, 
Paints with its smile the melting cloud of life! 


A. 


* On our return through the streets, among the objects of interest was the house 
of Sallust, the historian. Sallust was rich, and kis house is uncommonly handsome. 
Here is his chamber, his inner court, his kitchen, bis garden, his dining-room, his guest- 
chamber, all periectly distinguishable by the symbolieal frescos on the walls. In the 
court was a fountain of pretty construction, and opposite, in the rear, was a flower- 
garcen, containing arrangements for dining in open air in summer.”— Willis. 


THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. 
THE PERSONAL FRIEND OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 








She described elaborately Mr. Whyatt’s gas: ic achiev s; she dwelt 
with affecting emphasis upon the tempting cheer. the recherché dinners. the petits 
SOUpers, aNG ine ChaMpagne suncacons waien ber guest—his appetite, it seemed, 
was nice—had devoured in her domicile, and tor which he had repaid her with— 
words! \t certainty did seem clear from Mrs. Rummins’s catalogue that, con- 
trasting the solid and substantial viands which Mr. Whyait had disposed of at 
ther expense with the light and unsubstantial repayment—:ords—which he 
tendered in return, she, Mrs. RKommins, had for these various meals ‘ received | 
no consideration |" 

* Moreover,’ continued Mrs Rummias, drawing a fresh breath, ‘ if the Royal 
Family —’ | 

‘ Are you aware,’ interrupted the Judge, and not in the most dulcet tones, 
‘that I have to commit to psper all that you say 1 Commend yourself !’ 

* Speak lower and slower,’ said the prosecuting council, in a deprecatory 
tone. 

Mrs. Rummins curtsied, gave his lordship 2 look of defiance, and then raised 
her eyes piteously to heaven,—a pantomimic display of the feelings of a lady 
who had been asked to do ‘the impossible.’ A titter recalied her attention to 
the barrister’s table directly beneath her. There she detected four of the jun- 
iors busily employed in caricaturing her, while the filth was reporting, with ill 
suppressed merriment, her evidence. This was fuel tothe fame. Her flush- 
ed face assumed a more angry hue, and her dark eye shot forth a fiercer glance. 
The by-play of the scene was admirable. The testiness of the Judge, the 
feverich anxiety and ill-assured air of the prosecutor's counsel, the vehemence 
of Mrs. Rummins, who spoke with an emphasis, and shook with an indignation 
that made the very bows ou her bonnet quiver, formed a curious contrast to 
the imperturbable self-possession with which the prisoner listened to the length- 
ened detail of his own misdoings. The vivacious Mrs. Rummins, to be sure. 
he eyed with an air of quiet surprise, as if they had met for the first time! 
Stull nothing approaching to insolence, defiance, or contempt could be detected 
in his demeanour. He stood an attentive auditor of the entire proceedings, 
but calm, and thoroughly at his ease, as if he was there as a spectator, loung- 
ing away an idle hour in court, and not in the remotest degree affected by the 
issue, be it what it might, of that day's inquiry. 

‘ Do you proceed farther in this line of examination?’ at length said the 
judge, looking up from his papers. ‘Jt appears to me a simple contract debt.’ 

* My Lord, we now go to show the obiaining of various sums of money on 
false pretences’ 

A single question sufficed. Mrs Rummins assumed the air of a decply-in- 
jured woman, and gave a rapid enumeration of different sums which, at inter- 
vals, she had advanced the prisoner for ‘ the use of the Royal Family.’ 

* For what member of that family ? 

* Whyatt would never distinctly specify any. He told me he was intimately 
acquainted more or less with them all; in fact, that there were times and sea- 
sons when they could not do without him.’ 

* Did any name in particular ever escape him 1 

‘No; and when I pressed him, he assured me names were never asked nor 
given in the distinguished circle he frequented. It wouldn't answer; it was 
often dangerous. and always disagreeable.’ 


‘Now, when the prisoner wanted money from you, upon what plea did he 
ask it 7’ 








* He said, “ His Royal Highness was unexpectediy involved in difficulties, 
and that a femporary supply he must have.” ’ 

* Which of the royal dukes did you suppose you were obliging !’ 

* The Duke of York.’ 

‘Why?’ 

* From the presents the prisoner made me of articles which had once belong- 
ed to his Royal Highness, and from some valuable information he gave me.’ 

* Produce those articles.’ 

They were handed into court. They consisted of a small snuff-box, a sil- 


- — pees — TS 
thanks to a country education, correct morals!’ She then went off at score. 





ver-mounted cane, and a handsome, though somewhat faded, letter-case. 
Each bore the arms and cipher of the illustrious individual to whom they had 
once belonged. | 

The judge examined cursorily these mementos of royalty; and then, as if | 
satisfied with their authenticity, threw an earnest and searching glance at the | 
living statue in thedock. It availed not. No block of granite ever looked | 
more impenetrable and passionless. 

* What was the nature of the information’—thus the examination was re- 
sumed—* you just spoke of as being valuable, and derived from the prisoner ?” 

Mrs. Rummins hesitated, and the counsel repeated his question. 





Why, I really do think he 's a little to blame, 
But [ can't say I knows the gentleman's name. ” 
Tuomas INcotpspy. 
‘It's asad heart that never rejoices, ho! ho! ho!’ was the exclamation 
which greeted me as, after a long and fatiguing morning, | was, one midsum- 
mer day, about to quit the prison. ‘Tired, and almost voiceless, I still turned 
involuntarily towards the speaker, anxious to scan the party who had indulged 
in so unusual and, al! things considered, so ma/-apropos an observation. 
Within the space appropriated to untried prisoners stood a tall, well-fed, ro- 
bust looking man, who bowed calmly and courteously in reply to my inquisitive 
lance His height, attitude, and bearing would, to any cursory observer, 
ave marked him out from the motley crew around him; to me, his peculiar 
expression of countenance still more, 
he derp, settled gravity of his face was marvellous; and yet there was 
nothing sites or morose in it. There were to be found there no deep lines of 
thought, no traces of woholy and malignant passions,—the scowl of the misan- 
thrope was wanting,—nor had you to enconnter the dark, louring look of long- 
cherished despondency. The brow was unwrinkled, the complexion clear, and 
the eye calm; but the face was the ne plus ultra of decorum How, with such 


sobriety and gravity stamped on it, that face could ever have found its way 


into a country prison, seemed the most impenetrable of riddles. 
‘Who is that man!’ was iny address to a subordinate ; ‘ and what is hi 
imputed offence '" 


* That, sir,’ exclaimed the ubiquitous Mr. Pounce, darting round a corner, 
and finishing a sentence long before the monitor could collect his ideas, * that, 
sir, is a clever fellow ; and I wish him, with all my heart, a speedy deliverance 
from these gloomy walls. For some of your dull rogues the retirement of 
“ The Castle” is salutary. But he’s aman of parts; aad here there's neither 
scope nor verge for the exercise of his abilities.” 

* What has he done 

‘Six old women consecutively! Now,’ continued Pounce, ‘to have duped 
half a dozen young ones was, for a man of his inches, quite an every-day affair ; 
but to have done six old women—women, sir, who have lived all their life in 
London, and with their eves open—women who considered themselves “ spry,”’ 
and up to everything —who preside over ‘ suites of furnished apartments,” and 
by whom many a young man “has been taken in and done for,"”—that (hey 


should have been victimized—oh ! it is too diverting!” And Mr. Pounce, for- 
getting where he was, laughed immoderately 


* But who,’ said I, after a vain attempt to check his hilarity, * who is he !’ 


‘A personal friend of the Royal Family !’ 


* Be serious.’ 

*l am, and so, if you look at him, is Ae.’ 

I turned away angrily. 

* Pardon me, Mr. Chaplain,’ continued Pounce, ‘but so the man describes 
himself; and surely his information must be correct on @ point so truly personal! | 


| 


hyatt amply possesses it.” | 


I grant the phrase is somewhat startling ; but if uw bea passport to the | 


favour of such illvstrious personages, Mr. Herman 

* He's an impostor,’ was my hasty rejoinder. 

* That has yet to be proved,’ returned Pounce. ‘ Does he look like one ' 

I glanced at the decorous features of the stately Mr. Whyatt, and felt some- 
what staggered in my conclusion. 

* Appearance favours him, eh!’ cried Pounce, detecting and understanding 
my feelings. ‘What an air of virtuous propriety !—how calm !—how self | 
sustained! In an equity court his rise would be certain. Lord Eldon would | 
at once destine him to be a Master in Chancery. The very sanctity of his vis 
age would insure it. Ha! ha! ha! But the day wears. Come into court on 
Friday. ‘Twill be crowded ; but you'll rot regret the effort. Soberface will 
show sport, or I'm marvellously deceived in him.’ 


‘And the Visiting Justices, desiring for their clerk “a party of greve and guarded 


demeanour,’’ are equally deceived elsewhere '’ was my solilog iv as this flighty } 


gentleman skimmed across the quadrangle 
The eventfal Friday arrived 


Rain had fallen heavily during the night ; the 
morning was cold and chilly: 


a murky fog had penetrated even into the courts; 
and those only whose curiosity no weather could lamp were to be found there 
calmly awaiting Mr. Whyatt's arrival. 


To do him justice, he did his best to 
amuse them 


ere were seven distinct indictments against him, al! pointing 
to the same offence,—obtaining money under false pretences,—and all practised 
upon the softer sex. : , 

The first witness who tumbled up into the box was a full-blown landlady, 
Mrs. Rommins. With a vivacity of ma: ner, and a volubility of language which 
drove the Judge half distracted, convulsed the spectators with 
scorned the limits which the counsel for the prosecution from time to time sug- 
gested, Mrs. Rummins detailed ‘the unpsralleled couduct of that deceitful 
monster in the dock.’ She ‘blessed God that she'd a good memory, and, 


laughter, and 


‘I decline,’ returned the lady, after a pause, ‘ saying anything more upon tha 
subject.’ 

‘Witness!’ interposed the Judge, with stern decision, ‘ you are here to speak 
| the truth, the wnore truth. Reply at once to the counsel's question.’ 
| * Well, then, since I’m to make a clean breast of it,’ said the lady, speak. 

ing in her most crabbed tones, and with the viciousness of an unwilling wit- 
ness, ‘ it was information in relation to a debt of the Duke of York, which debt | 
Whyatt told me, he knew for a positive certainty, would be discharged within 
a month. He had it,—he would not say when or where,—from Sir Herbert 
Taylor's own lips! Uheld the security—I had advanced money onit. In fact, 
I had speculated in it.’ 

* Was it paid |’ } 

‘It was within the month; and concluding, from this circumstance, that 
Whyatt’s account of himself was correct, | made no hesitation about further 
advances.’ 

‘What was the nature of this security '’ 


* It was a dishonoured checque from the Duke to—to—a female friend—a 
Mrs. f 








‘Stop! stop!’ said the Judge, interposing with a most porten tous frown, | 
‘that question was imost irrelevant. It ought not to have been put.’ | 
The learned counsel at once bowed the most dutiful acquiescence. | 
* And as for the answer, witness,’ continued his lordship, doing his best to | 





} 


7 | look the unabashed Mrs. Rummins down, ‘ we wish to hear nothing of these | 


matters ‘l'hey are highly improper, and foreign to the case’ 
*I misunderstuod your lordship,’ said Mrs. Rummins; ‘| thought I was to 
) tell all I knew.’ 

* What was the entire sum the prisoner obteined from you?’ resumed the 
counsel, in an ill assured tone ; he had evidently not quite rallied from the 
Judge's wigging, 

* One hundred aad seventy pounds and upwards in the whole.’ 

* You will have to prove,’ said his lordship, ‘that the Duke had no cogni- 
zance of these transactions.’ 

* We are in a condition so to do, my Lord, and shall therefore call—’ 

‘I will save the court further trouble on this head,’ observed the prisoner, in 
a caim tone, * by objecting at once to the indictment, to the witness, and to 
the evidence. | am charged with obtaining, on false pretences, one hundred 
and seventy pounds from one Phebe Rummuns, widow. There is no such per. 
son in court!" 








The counsel for the prosecution here flushed violently ; the Clerk of the 
Arraigns winked thrice with rapidity,—his likeness to an aged owl during this 
operation was marked and irresistible; while the judge shuffled uneasily in 
his seat, and then called for scme depositgons. Meanwhile the prisoner evi- 
dently enjoyed the sensation which his objection caused in court, and, turning 
towards the witness-box, coolly scanned Mrs. Rummins from head to foot 
Still it was with the most respectful obeisance that he met the heated counsel's 
testy inquiry— 


‘Do you mean to charge that lady with perjury "" 

*T have no such in'ention. I simply assert she is not Mrs. Rummins.’ 
The Judge now took up the point 

* Witness, you answered to the name of Phebe Rummins 2’ 

‘I did’ 

* Were you the wife of the late Nathan Rummins?’ 

*T was as good as his wife.’ 

‘Were vou married to him!’ 


| ‘He died in my arms; for three and-twenty weeks I never left his side; fed 
| him all the time like a baby with—* 


* Were you married to him! 
* Yes, certainly —that is in the sight of God; and if ever woman was true 


| and constant—’ 


‘ Auswer my question to the point, and without equivocation—was any mar- 
| Tiage ceremony ever performed between you and the late Nathan Rommins?’ 
| ‘He had the highest possible opinion of me,’ said the lady, sdroitly fencing 
| the question ; ‘ left me his all; and I am sure, dear departed saint, if he could 
see the usage I am now undergoing —’ 
‘On your oath, in any church, at any periud, and by any clergyman, was | 
the marnage ceremony ever solemnized between you,—ay or no as 
| ‘My recollections are imperfect on that point,’ was the virtuous reply 
a ou can make nothing of this,’ said the Judge to the prosecutor's counsel 
Phe prisoner's objection is fatal. This woman's name is not Rummins. She | 
s nota widow. She is not the party whom the indictment states has suffered | 
loss. That party is mot before us. The indictment cannot be sustained ; it | 
| is erroneous throughout. A verdict of acquittal must be recorded.’ 
The prisoner bowed gravely and respectfully, as humbly acquiescing in the | 
opinion of the court 


‘ A cool hand that, my lord!’ observed the High Sheriff. 





a = aeeienaeeee =) 
_ * A very shocking character !’ observed his lordship, in a distant and reprov- 
ing manner. 

Bot Mr. Whvatt was not thus to escape. A second indictment was pro- 
duced, on which he was arraigned, and a Mrs. Gogerly called to suport it. 
With timid step and disconsolate air, a demure-looking lady most correctly 
dressed, inade her appearance in the bex. She curtsied deferentially to the 
counsel, to the jery, and with peculiar empressement to the judge His eye 
rested upon her with evident complacency ; and certainly the quietude of her 
costume, a lavender silk dress, close cottage bonnet with sut a single bow, sad- 
coloured gloves, and a snowy kerchief most decorously arranged, added much 
to her staid and responsible appearance. She was attended to the box by her 
brother, the Kev. Noah Rumbelow, pastor of an mdependent congregation 
which assembled weekly under his auspices at ‘Tne Cave of Adullam,’ where 
the lady had the misfortune to make the prisoner's acquaintance. He had at- 
tracted the Rev. Rumbelow’s attention at ‘ The Cave,’ and subsequently that 
of his credulous sister, by ‘ the regularity of his attendance, the gravity of his 
deportment, the ardour of his devotion, and his taste in psalmody.’ His ‘ exe- 
cution of the hymn, 

“ Far from my thoughts, vain world, begone ! 
Let my religious hours alone!” 


was,’ the unhappy witness affirmed, ‘a perfect triumph of devotional feeling.’ 

The titter which ran round the court upon this flight of Mrs. Gogerly showed, 
I am sorry to say, a very unbelieving spirit touching the permanence of Mr. 
Whyatt’s religious impressions. 

But, after all, the wrongs of Mrs. Gogerly were light in comparison with 
those of Mrs. Rummins. Se had not been victimized to the same extent, 
The period during which she had * had the privilege of having Mr. Whyatt for 
an inmate’ had been limited. To her, moreover, and to the Rev. Mr. Rombe- 
low, Whyatt had been far more communicative. They had not been kept, 
like Mrs. Rammirs, wholly in the dark. They knew the party whom they 
were assisting with their advances of ten, twelve, fifteen, and twenty pounds, 
That party, Whyatt solemnly assured them, cne Thursday evening, on their 
return from night-service at ‘The Cave of Adullam,’ was no less a person 
than his personal and attached friend, the Duke of Gloucester ! 

The earnestness and sincerity with which Mrs. Gogerly made this avowal 
was irresistibly ludicrous. 

* How could you possibly believe,’ was the Judge's stern, and even angry 
inquiry, ‘that such an illustrious personage could be in want of such paltry 
sums?’ 

- My lord,’ replied Mrs. Gogerly, in a most —— tone, ‘ it did not be- 
hove me to scrutinize the conduct of my betters. ith the highest in the 
land it has been low water occasionally.’ 

* What motive had you for making these advances simply on the faith of his 
own representation’ Was there any inducement held out ?’ 

‘I believed him,’ was the lady's response, ‘to be a man of very devotional 
feelings, and my sincere friend.’ Then, in a lower tone, ‘ Indeed, he several 
times hinted it was more than probable I should be offered a place about the 
Court.’ 

The Judge looked at her fixedly, and even his iron visage insensibly relaxed. 
The grave, demure, precise-looking woman before him ‘«ebout the Court!’ 
The idea was too absurd; and in the titter which pervaded the auditory his 
lordship involuntarily joined 

‘Have you any question, prisoner, to put to the witness 7” 

‘ None my lord,’ was the prompt reply. 

The Rev Noah Rumbelow was next sworn. He corroborated the testimony 
of his sister on all material points, and particularly as to the use made of the 
roya! duke’s name. 

} ‘ But as,’ observed the Judge, ‘ you never saw his royal Highness on the sub- 
ect, had no communication, direct or indirect, from h.mself, how came you to 
credit Whyatt’s unsupported a ssertions 7’ 

‘The extreme respectability of his appearance, the scrupulous propriety of 
his general conduct, and the regularity of his habits completly lulled all suspi- 
cion. He could have had double the sum had he chosen to have asked for it! 
Added to this was the fact that, on two distinct occasions, while living under 
our roof, parties wearing the royal livery came to him on business, and desired 
tosee him alone. I felt therefore that from some cause he was in com muni- 
cation with one or more members of the Royal Family, and confided in him 
proportionably.’ 

‘ When did these visits take place ?’ 

* The week in which the Duke of York died.’ 

* Have you any idea to what they referred 1’ 

‘None whatever; but Iknow that in consequence Whyatt went more 
than once to the Duke of Rutland’s in Arlimgton Street, where his Royal 
Highness lay dead. 

A good deal of time was spent, and considerable curiosity displayed by 
counsel, with a view of ascertaining, if possible, the object of these visits But 
in vain; no fresh fact waselicited. One circumstance struck me the anxiety 
shown by the prisoner at this point of the proceedings. Hitherto he had listened 
with epparent indifference ; but from the moment the visits to Arlington 
Street were mentioned, he watched the evidence with earnestness he could 
notconceal. Mr. Rambelow’s examination in chief at length terminated, and 
the usual inquiry was made,— 

‘ Prisoner, have you any question to ask the witness ?’ 

‘ One or two, my lord,’ said he, with his formercoolness. Then with a noncha- 
lant air, he proceeded to ply his former host with a series of commonplace 


| interrogatories. ‘Their bearing was wholly unimportant : but their ob ject, as 


it afterwards appeared, wasto put Mr. Rumbelow off his guard, and make him 
extingui-h his case with his own evidence! At length, said he, carelessly and 
faintly,as if he was about to relinquish the task in utter despair,— 

‘And you swear that I received, on false pretences, sixty-three pounds 7’ 

‘ Yes, in all; three and-twenty from myself, and forty from my sister.’ 

* You swear that 7’—'‘l do.’ 

‘ Those were the proportions ?'—‘ They were." 

* My lord,’ said Whyatt, in a respectful tone, ‘if I understand the indictment, 
it charges me with having obtained, on false pretences, the sum of sixty-three 
pounds, the property of Judith Gogerly. It now appears, that forty pounds were 
all that belonged to that person; the remainder, twenty-three,was the propety 
of her brother. Of him no mention at all is made in the indictment. I submit 
therefore, that tt 1s BAD. 

‘No no!’ cried the owner of ‘The Cave,’ in unfeigned consternation, as he 
caught, for the first time, the drift of his tormentor’s arguments ; ‘what is hers 
is mine, and what is mine is hers.’ 

* Are you in partnership !’ asked Whyatt calmly. 

‘No! no !’ roared Rumbelow, ‘ and never were !—never '—never |’ 

« Then in that case money cannot have two owners : it cannot be yours and 
hers at one and the same time. Will you, lordship look at the indictment aN 
submit that it cannot be sustained.’ 

The ins rume:t was handed up and examined.’ 

‘Who drew it ?’ asked his lordship gruffly, as with a jerk, and no gentle one, 
he returned it to the Clerk of Arraigns. The name was duly given. ‘ He 
ought never to draw another; it is so mnch waste parchment.’ To the jury : 
Youcannot conv ct onit, gentlemen : it is worthless !’ 

And again Herman Whyatt triumphed. 

There was a pause while the counsel for the prosecution consulied. Jt lasted 
so long, that the impression became general that no further evidence was to 
be tendered. At length the judge became impatient, and called upon the 
counsel to declare their course 

‘There are three other indictments against the prisoner, two of whieh we 
shall press,’ was the reply. 

To the astonishment of the auditory, Whyatt, after listening to their tenor 
to these indictments deliberately pleaded ‘ guilty.’ 

He admitted, he said.the gross and grievous errors of his conduct ; lamented 
the course he had pursued ; declared the Royal personages alluded to had no 
knowledge of his practices, direct or indirect ; and threw himself on the mercy 
of the court. That, by so doing, he hoped to escape wth a lighter sentence , 
and that there were particulars forthcoming which he did not care to be dis- 
closed—was surmised, but never ascertained. 

If this unexpected course was pursaed in the hope of securing some mitiga- 
tion of punishment and of disarming the displeasure of the judge, the adress of 
that learned functionary must have terribly andeceived him. 

His lordship condemned in the severest terms his dishonest career; dwelt 
upon his audacity in using for his own fraudulent purposes such illustrious nemes ; 


| declared that he was far too dangerous a character to be allowed to remain 


in tyis country : affirmed that his plausibility of jmanner and quickness 0 
intellect only rendered the humbler classes of the community more securel 
his prey ; and the n—passed sentence of transportation . 

Whyatt listeved to his sentence unmoved, bowed submissively to the judge 
at its close, and amid a buzz of comments on the coolness and quickness he had 
displayed, passed from the court to his celi 

‘ Who and what can that fellow be?’ was the inquiry of more than one mem- 
ber of the bar. ‘ His nerve would heve graced a better cause.” 

His face is familiar to me,’ drawled out a man upon town, one of those om- 
nigenous characters who herd with all classes, and pass their life—a very —— 
one—perpetually in public; ‘I faocy I have seen him more than once as 
mute, and a capital one he makes, at the various royal funerals. ; 

How far this conjecture was correct must be left to the readers consideration 
Mr. Whyatt withholds all information. He passed, and ‘made no sigs. 
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MR. COWELL'’S LETTERS ON PAPER CURRENCY. 
With some ingenuity, these Letters are more pompous than profound: bat 
asthe currency must soon be dealt with in the form of a renewal of the Bauk 
Charter, and as Mr. Cowell’s plan is not without speciousness, which ape 
to have a. may peta ol a ne See, we will briefly glance at the 
ar plan, an subject generally. 
a epert row of Mr. Cowell is to have a paper currency which shall be an 
exact representative of gold, fluctuating as it would fluctuate, and * automatic 
or seli-regulating in its nature. The propriety of these two propositions appears 
sel-evident; but Mr. Cowell occupies a good many s in endeavouring to 
establish that the demand for gold and silver is natural, universal, ever ope- 
rating, and insatiable, with some other opinions of an analogous kind, which, 
whether true or false, seem unneces to the establishment oi the two main 
conclusions. The manner in which Mr. Cowell would carry his principle into 
effect is as follows— 

1. © That Commissioners be appointed by act of Parliament to sit every day 
from eleven o'clock a. m. to two o'clock p. m., with orders to give paper certifi- 
cates of deposits of gold returnable on demand. ; a 

2. “That every day attwo P. m. they expend two-thirds of all the gold they 
shall have received during the day inthe purchase of as much of the public 
debt as it will command, thus restoring to the ‘ market of the world’ two- 
thirds of whatever gold they may have taken, and receiving one-third in their 
Fe Phat every day from the hours of eleven to two, they return to such per- 
sons as may present certificates, all the gold which the certificates so presented 
shall evidence is due. 

4. “That on any day in the course of which they shall have returned more 

old than they have received, they sell at two o’ciock as mach of the Public 
Debt held by them as will establish the exact relation of one to three between 
their reserve of gold and their certificates outstanding at that hour. 

5. “ That every day at three o'clock p. m., they publish an account of the 
total amount of gold they may have received during the day, and of the total 
amount they may have returned, adding the total amount of gold in their 
coffers at three o'clock, of certificates outstanding, and of Stock held, at that 
hour. oi , ; : , 

“ The paper certilicates will constitute the paper currency ; and, issued in 
the manner [ have described, there is no room for control, regulation, discre- 
tion, or interference of any sort. The Commissioners are mere automatons ; 
their actions are purely automatic; and ifMr. Babbage could invent a cast-iron 
machine to perform the functions which I have required from them, he would 
supply the best instrument that could be devised for carrying the plan into exe- 

ay this process, the Commissioners, as far as the present state of the paper 
issues can be ascertained, would constantly hold about 30,000,0001. worth of 
the Public Debt; the interest of which, less the expense of their establishment, 
&c., could hardly be less than 800,000). per annum ; and this would go in aid ot 
the revenue. In addition to this profit, the country would derive another, re- 
sulting from the loss and destruction of certificates. . ; 

“The proposed proportion between the reserve of gold and the cost of the 
Public Debt held by the Commissioners, and between the reserve and the amount 
of their certificates outstanding—viz. one of reserved gold totwo of Public 
Debt, and to three of certificates—is quite arbitrary. The maintenance of these 
precise proportions is not supposed to be essential to the plan, and the public 
observation of its action for a tew years might very probably show that more 
profitable ones could be established.” 

It is a vital objection to this project, that the prices of the Public Debt are 
fluctuating and not fixed: the practical operation of the plan would be to turn, 
not the currency, but the working of the currency, into a great state gaming- 
table, in which the odds would probably be against the Bank. For example, 
jast spring the Three per Cents touched 97; in the summer, they were upon 
93, involving a loss of 4 per cent against the public between securities bought 
at the former period and sold at the latter: since that time they have risen again 
to about 95, involving a gain of 3 per cent. Measured, indeed, over a series of 
years, the transactions would in peaceful and prosperous times show a gain; 
but measured by briefly recurring fluctuations, there would probably be a loss 
A high price of the Funds and a full currency may not indeed be identical, but 
they are ofien collateral—when money is a drug securities rise, when it is in 
demand they fall; so that the tendency of this plan, if not its certain operation, 
would be to force the public to buy dear and sell cheap; whilst the necessity 
for selling would still further depress the market. But whether, taking the 
saving of interest into account, there might be an eventual profit or a loss, no 
one would think of establishing a national hazard-bank of this kind. 

Mr. Raguet, an American economist, to whom the plan was privately sub- 
mitted, and who approves of it generally, has overlooked the ever-operating 
evil, but foresees a possible and most conclusive mischief— 

“ Against the soundness of this plan,” says he, “1 am not able to see any 
objections. How far a general panic, arising from war or domestic disturb- 
ance, might render it difficult to sell Public Securities in a time of emergency, 
you are better able tu judge than I am.” 
~ Mr. Raguet or any one is able to judge that, under such circumstances, the 
gold would be rapidly drawn away, the Funds sold, if they were sold at all, at 
a ruinous loss, and the scheme probably end in reducing us to a state of barter 
and anational bankruptcy. 

After all the projects that have been promulgated on the subject, we believe 
there are but two modes in which a sound currency—that is, @ paper currency 
identical with gold—can be established. One is to issue notes only on a de- 
posit of coin or bullion; in which case every note is an actual representative 
of so much precious metal. The benefit to the public in this case is the con-% 
venience of paper in paying or receiving large amounts, ‘The only public gain 
that could accrue would be the saving in the wear of the coin and the loss of 
notes ; which last, however, is a private misfortune. The public injury would 
arise from the efforts necessary to procure a sufficient quantity of the precious 
metals to supply the vacuum now represented by paper, and the loss of interest 
cu the capital lying dead. But as regards safety and soundness, every 
condition is fulfilled. Commercial panics could have no effect (beyond their 
inevitable effect in suspending business and deranging private transactions), 
and stoppage would be physicaliy impossible, for when the last sovereigns 
were drawn the last note would be extinguished. 

The other mode was first suggested by Mr. Horsley Palmer, in his examin- 
ation before Lord Althorp’s Bank Committee ; but the fast-and-loose conduct 
of the Bank, in never keeping to any rule whatever, compelled Mr. Palmer to 

lay fast-and-loose with his own invention ; and it was reserved for Mr. Jones 
Loyd to define the proposition, and to unfold the principle on which it was 
grounded, namely, that a sound paper currency could only represent gold, and 
not aim at being something better. The principle and management are sim- 
ple and automatic. With a full currency, a certain proportion of bullion 
(practically held to be one third) should be retained in hand, from which point 
the action of the notes and bullion should be identical; that is, an increase in 
the issue of notes should exactly correspond with the increased deposits of 
bullion, and notes presented for bullion should be immediately cancelled. 
The ‘ automatic’ character of this plan is self-evident ; any attempt to improve 
or contro! destroys it. Its perfect safety is more problematical. Some persons, 
and if our memory serves us Mr. Tooke among the number, consider one 
third bullion two low a proportion, and prefer a half. For mere commercial 
derangement, one third oo ample : it seems difficult to conceive any state 
ot prices, in a country like this, which would permit the abstraction of one 
third of its circulating medium without naturally stopping the drain for gold; 
lor athough the bank has been run very close without any apparent stoppage 
of the drain, it must be borne in mind that in such cases the Bank has never 
allowed the currency to be diminished, but kept issuing notes from one counter 
as fast as they were paid in at another, or faster. In a demand for bullion 
springing out of warlike operations, and conjoined, as it would be, with trading 
derangements, one third might not suffice. In a home panic arising from po- 
litical and commercial causes combined, with each individual looking to gold 
as a means of guarding himself from personal difficulties, this principle might 
altogether break down. Indeed it was declared by the Bank authorities, be- 
fore Lord Althorp’s Committee, that there was no meeting a political demand. 
The proportion principle, therefore, though generally safe, cannot be pronoun- 
ced safe under all circumstances, A public (opposed to a mercantile) demand 
for gold for the gold itself, must always produce bankruptcy ; whether, by that 
time, the state of public affairs might render national bankruptcy only a se- 
condary evil, may perhaps admit of dispute. ) 

Those ingenious persons who are constantly trying to get something out of 
nothing, often dilute oe the national profits to be made by the currency. It 
is to be apprehended that in their calculations they confuse the profits of bank- 
ing, or perhaps of the bankers, with the interes! that may be saved on the notes 
tn circulation for which no corresponding amount of bullion is retained. It is 
that alone which can afford a national profit, under any safe or indeed under 
any management of the currency kept apart from the trade of money-lending. 
Where the deposit of bullion is equal to the amount of notes issued, of course 
no profit from this source can accrue. If the reserve of bullion was one-third 

f the general circulation, it is probable that Mr. Cowell’s estimate is correct, 
and that the interest saved would run about three-quarters of a million annually: 
if the Notes were not convertible on demand, but kept or attempted to be kept on 
a par with gold by some of the schemes promulgated with that intention, the 
national gain might be extended tc something more than a million. A large 


sum abstractedly, and not unimportant even to our revenue ; but, when we look 
at the apathy with which a Minister is permitted to plunge the nation into an 
expensive war in one place by negiecting his duty, in another place by inter- 
meddling, and in a third by listening to the idle tales or exagyerated fears of 
subordinate agenis—nay, when we look at the annual expenses incurred to 
keep us prepared for remote dangers—it seems a penny wise and pound foolish 
economy to allow any gain of this kind to stand in the way of a currency 
yurely metallic. The rise in the value of the precious metals which would 
iSilow the withdrawal of twenty or five-and-twenty millions from the general 
market of the world, with the consequent increase in the value of money, and 
the commercial derangement the efforts to procure such a stock of bullion 
would produce, are more cogent arguments against the attempt. 

But whatever may be done as regards the nature of the currency, it is essential 
that it should be made automatic and rye meee , and this can only be ac- 
complished by compelling the Bank of England to separate their functions as 
bankers from their functions as managers of the currency—supposing the 
Bank of England should be allowed to retain this last function at ag Look- 
ing, however, at the state of our finances, the influence of the Bank, and the 

wer of the Country Banks which issue paper, it is possible that Sir Robert 

eel will not be able to do what he feels right, but be forced to execute what 
others will permit. “ Fallea cherub to be weak is miserable ;” and the Premier 
may find, when too late, that strength is notonly : for ¢ and re- 
forms, but indispensable properly to carry out alterations which time, in a 
complex condition like ours, is continually rendering imperative. 





THE PENELOPE STEAM FRIGATE. 


Her Majesty's war-steamer Penelope, Capt. Jones, has left Portsmouth, and 
gone to Cork to join the squadron there. It will be recollected that this is the 
ship of war which has been cut into two parts, elongated 63 feet right amidships 
and converted from a sailing to a steam frigate, and hence has become, from 
the novelty and importance of the experiment, the subject of considerable in- 
terest in the naval circles not only of this nation, but also of foreign maritime 
states, some of them having despatched some of their most distinguished eci- 
entific men to this country to inspect and ascertain the result of this important 
experiment. The visit of His Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville to Chat- 
ham was almost exclusively to see the Penelope. 

It appears that during the war a frigate calied the Blonde was captured from 

the French in 1782, which was afterwards named the Hebe in our service 
his ship, from her good sailing qualities, obtained a very celebrated name for 
spved in the navy, and several other frigates of her class were built upon her 
lines. At the time of the general survey of the navy as to the condition of the 
ships after the peace in 1815, it was decided that 80 frigates should be the 
constituted number for the navy, and that they should be of the class and on 
the lines of the Hebe. In the year 1831 there were no less than 54 of these 
ships built and building. In 1832 that experienced naval officer, the late Sir 
Thomas Hardy, called the attention of the Admiralty to the great improvement 
in the power of armament and the size of their ships, particularly their frigates, 
by foreign states; and pointed out the necessity of introducing into the navy 
ships of a size and class waich in the event of a war could maintain the honour 
and credit of the British flag, which those frigates of the Heve class could never 
do, being what is termed the 18 and 24 pounder frigates of 38 guns, while the 
foreign ships were 32 and 42 pounders of 60 guns. 

{t was then directed that the Hebe class should be struck off the list of the 
navy, and those building and ordering to be built should be altered into others 
of a different class, and that frigates of a larger size should be laid down in 
their stead In 1838 the assistant surveyor of the navy (Mr. Edye) submitted his 
plan to the Admiralty, of converting these vessels into war-steamers This 
was well received at the time, and year alter year it was talked over, but 
not acted upon until the present Admiralty took up the subject, and ordered 
Mr. Edye to select a ship upon which to make the experiment. The Penelope, 
lying at Chatham, was the vessel chosen, and having been cut asunder and 
lengthened 63 feet, was titted with engines of nearly 700 horse power by 
Messrs. Seaward & Co, of Limehouse. These engines are the largest that 
have ever yet been made for maritime purposes, and are on the direct action 
principle, or what is called the Gorgon engine, the Gorgon being the ship io 
which Messrs. Seaward first applied the plan. 

As soon as the vessel was all ataunt and ready for sea, the Lords of the Ad 
miralty directed that she should proceed to the Downs and join the squadron 
of steamers lying there in attendance upon her Majesty, as by sailing with them 
an opportunity would be afforded of testing her capabilities and powers of speed, 
and of ascertaining whether the result of the experiment, to which their lord. 
ships and the whole navy were lvoking with considerable interest, had been 
successful or otherwise. At the time the Penelope joined the squadron 
she had in addition to her heavy and powerful engines 500 tons of coals, a crew 
of 330 men with six months’ provisions, and 70 tons of water, an armament of 
26 guns as follows - 

On the quarter deck and forecastle, two pivot guns 85 cwt. each, ten 42 
pounder carronades, two 24 pounder and two 18 pounder howitzers, and on the 
main deck ten 68 pounders of 65 cwt. each; with shot, shells and engineer's 
and other stores, which exceeded the proposed tonnage by about 143 tons, and 
gave the ship nearly nine inches more immersion than was intended. It was 
considered desirable by the Admiralty to try the ship at her deepest draught, 

which is 19 feet by the bows, and 20 feet 3 inches by the stern. Her expend. 
iture of coal, provisions, &c , will lighten her nearly three inches daily In her 
trial with the Cyclops, Tartarus, Prometheus, Blazer, and the rest of the squad- 
ron, notwithstanding all these weights and her additional immersion of nine 
inches, she beat the whole of her competitors, and obtained a rate of 10 1.2 to 
11 knots, or about 13 miles per hour. 

The royal yacht Victoria and Albert was the only vessel of the squadron 
that had the advantage over her in speed. She answers her helin at the 
slightest touch, and steers as easily as a boat; and during a very heavy ses 
was as firm as a rock, and was perfectly upright while the rest of the squadron 
were rolling from 16 to 22 degrees. During this part of the trial, a wine glass 
was filled to the brim, and placed on the gun room table, and not a drop was 
spilled by the motion of the vessel. It was considered by many persons that 
the bluff formation of her bows would retard her speed; the result, however, 
has proved to the contrary ; the formation of her bows answers admirably, and 
prevents her pitching when pressed with her powerful engines. The whole of 
the officers speak in the highest terms of the ship, and state that there is not a 
better sea boat afloat. hile with the squadron at Cork, she will have an op- 








portanity of trying her sailing capabilities, as she is ship rigged, and carries 
nearly as much sail as when ehe was a sailing frigate. She is fitted with an 
apparatus for disconnecting her engines, and will always sail instead of steam 
when the wind 1s favourable for her doing so. 

It is understood that the Lords of the Admiralty, in consequence of the sue- 
cess of the Penelope, have ordered that another frigate is to be fitted out on the 
same plan forthwith. 





OUR MANUFACTURING RECOVERY. 


in our last paper we published an account of the increase of cotton and 
woollen exports, taking the accounts fiom August 5, 1842, to the correspond- 
ing period in the present year. By this account it appeared that our cottons 
had recovered themselves by an increase of more than one million, and that 
our woollen manufactures had even exceeded that amount. We showed also 
that the extent of the decline in these manufactures inthe failing year 1841, 
under the whig government, amounted to four millions. Thus two millions 
have been already made up, and we have little doubt but from the prosperit 
which we now perceive in all the manufacturing districts, that before the f 
nancial year shall conclude on the 5th of January next, the whole deficit of 
our export will be abundantly supplied ; that we shall see the same prosperity 
in our commercial returns which we have hitherto witnessed; and that this 
will be effected without making any organic change in our system, as our free 
traders propose, or bringing into any fluctuation and unsteadiness those lead- 
ing political maxims on which the integrity of our public strength and opu- 
lence are built. 

Amongst the many things, which it is difficult to understand, and for which 
our economists have hitherto been unable to assign a sufficient reason, is the 
rise and fall, and as sudden recovery, of our manufacturing system. It seems 
neither to depend on one special cause or another, neither upon peace or war, 
tree trade or exclusion, tariffs ornon tariffs, but, like some secret of nature, it 
appears to be inherent in our soil and national character. Like the wise old 
father’s legacy to his three sons: -‘I leave you a treasure, my boys; I 
hava buried it in the field behind the orchard: dig for it, you will be sure to 
find it.” It is thus with our trade and commerce; we scarcely know whence 
it comes or to what extent it is proceeding. 

The continental writers, struck with astonishment at the expansive powers 
and growing energy of British commerce, which no tariffs or non-intercourse 
are able to chill or restrict, are apt to refer it to our colonies and insular posi- 
tion, which have rendered London the centre of the wealth, not only of the 
British empire, but of the whole globe. English writers, equally amazed at 
this extraordinary phenomenon, have sought an explanation of it in the great 








impulse which has been given to British industry by the steam engine, and the 
vast improvements introduced into machinery. But, without disputing that 


these things have had a material effect in countereeting the influence of man 

adverse circumstances, it may satey be aflirmed that they have been muc 

overrated in being reganied as the efficient causes of this assigned concentra- 

tion of foreign Commerce, and this rapid development of British industry, and 

ag it in other Causes that the Uue solution oi this national SUPETIONNLY is to 
found, 

The trae explanation of this extraordinary and unparalleled phenomenon is 
to be sought jof—nol in any casual or accidental circumstances of philosophy 
or science—not in fArs invention, or ‘Aet application of the elements of art or 
nature—but in the unrivalled and industrious character of the inhabitants of 
the British Islands ; their long protection from foreign aggression, the free and 
tempered spirit of our laws and government, and that good sense and rapid re- 
covery from any delirium or trance, which enables them so effectually to resist 
the artifices of designing men and the seduction of agitators, This, perha 
is one of the marked distinctions between the English and Irish character ; ie 
steadiness and good sense of the ene, and the ignorance and false enthusiasm 
of the other. 

Again, it is not any casual or passing advantage of a monopoly, enjoyed for 
a few years, and then lost again, which can inflict any serious Ll upon 
our merchants and manutacturers ; it was neither the edicts against commerce 
under the tyranny of Napoleon, nor the American Non-intercourse Act during 
the French war—since pretty nearly repeated in their enormous tariff of the 
year 1842; none of these impediments have been able to bruise and beat down 
the untiring commerce of these kingdoms. None of these have ever yet avail- 
ed to counteract, for any length of time, those immense public advant de- 
rived to us and to our children, from centuries of pacific exertions.—the ac- 
cumulations of long-protected industry, the energy of a free constitution, the 
security of social order, the influence of long established habitual wants, and 
unbounded natural advantages, both for agriculture, trade, and manufactures, 

Whilst such a combination of causes has produced these results, it is not the 
least —— to observe, notwithstanding the misrepresentations of the fac- 
tious the foolish, that our agriculture is keeping pace with the rapid growth 
of our population, and has now rendered itselt adequate to the wants of the 
people in average seasons of harvest; that it has sometimes even outstri 
our wants, and rendered us wholly independent of foreign supplies for food. In- 
deed, if our accounts do not deceive us, and we were to lay out of the caleula- 
tion the quantities of flour consumed by the manufacturers in some of their 

sted fabrie¢s of cotton, and meal and malted and well teasoned chintzes, mus- 
ins, and crapes; if we were to discharge this large item from our national 
consumption which Mr. Ferrand has lately brought to our knowledge,—we 
have no doubt whatever, that in the present season, the produce of our corn 
crops,—the abundance of the north compensating the deficiency of the south— 
will be amply sufficient for the food of our whole population, and that the im- 
portations of foreign corn will be scarcely at all felt necessary in the markets 
of the united kingdom. 

a 
THE FLEET AT COVE.—NARROW ESCAPE OF THE TOWN 
FROM DESTRUCTION BY BOMBARDMENT ! 


For some time past we have been in possession of facts relative to the com- 
mander of one of her Majesty's vessels lately lying at Cove, which were of so 
startling and extraordinary a nature, that, though well authenticated at the time, 
we withheld the publication of them, lest our informant might have been mis- 
taken. However, ali doubt has now been cleared up upon the subject, one of 
our reporters having had the facts repeated to him very recently by ao authority 
that cannot be disputed. They are these ;—While her Majesty's brig the 
Lynx, a vessel mounting three guns of formidable calibre, bot pierced for ten, 
was lying off Cove, her commander, Captain Burslem, one day gave the order 
to clear the decks for action; the order was quickly obeyed, the drums beat to 
quarters, the three guns were primed an‘ loaded, in fact, double-shotted, and 
the crew waited in breathless silence and astonishment for what was to follow ; 
but they were not long kept in suspense, for in a few minutes after, Captain 
Burslem ordered the guns to be fired upon the town! The officers next in 
command were horror-strack at hearing such an order, and, though fearing the 
tremendous risk they would, under almost any circumstances, ran by interloting 
with the order of their captain, yet in this case thev clearly saw that they 
would be fully justified in preventing the execution of an order by which, per- 
haps, thousands of her Majesty's peaceable and loyal subjects would be hurled 
to destruction in the midst of the most profound tranquillity and peace. Ac- 
cordingly, the first lieutenan' aad one or two of the other officers consulted for 
a moment, ere the fatal command should be carried into effect, and having 
arrived at the conclusion that no such order could by any possibility have been 
given by any man in his senses, and without the least provocaion, they con- 
trived to induce the captain to go below for a moment, and suspend the order ; 
this he complied with, and having been got into his own cabin, every precaution 
was taken to secure him, and the whole affair reported to the admiral, Captain 
Burslem was immediately removed, and the Lynx is now in the Shannon under 
the command of her first lieutenant. And thos has the beautiful town of Cove 
been rescued from inevitable demolition at the hands of a madman, owing, in 
all probability, to the accidental presence on board of the officers who prevented 
the fearful result, for it is well known that the superior as well as the petty 
officers of al! men-of-war lying at Cove are continually ashore on leave ; and 
if those of the Lynx had been absent at the critical moment when Captain 
Bursiem condemned the town of Cove and its inhabitants to become a scene of 
ruin and slaughter, who can contemplate the result’ It has beon stated that, 
on two or three occasions of late, Captain Burslem had evinced symptoms of 
impaired intellect, but never before to such an extent 


oo 


Sunmary. 


At the Repeal meeting at Loughrea, Mr. O'Connell repeated his absurd pro- 
mise of immediate Repeal. * Let them (he sid) contide in him ; repeal was 
coming on. (Cheers.) Let his advice be followed, and before many years, 
ay, before mavy months, they should have a parliament in College Green. 
final applause.) Their motivo must be peace, order, and law. There must 
be nothing but constitutional exertion, not a blow, no drunkenness, te etotalism 
for ever. (Cheers.) Believe me, my friends (continued Mr. O'Connell), that 
if you follow my advice, the day is not far distant when you shail have your 
Pasliament restored in Ireland) I am working the plen out, I have it in 
detail. | will have this protective society of 300 sitting before Christmas, and 
I hope to be able to give you as anew year’s a Parliament in College Green,’ 

In Cork the preparations for an outbreak ap to be on & mom extensive 
scale The Cork Examiver says, ‘ All the barracks in this neighbourhood have 
been either fortified or are being placed in a state of defence, as the case may 





be. At Ballinco/lig the most extensive preparations are . many of the 
gates are being closed up, and platforms, chevauz de frise, &e., are bei 
raised. [tis said that a general order has been issued to the effect that 


soldiers who were heretofore allowed lodgings outside barracks with their wives 
and families are to > <alled in immediately, and that after the 13th of thie 
month the barrack-gates throughout the kingdom are to be closed at four 
o'clock, p. m.’ 

Hitherto there has been on Mr. O'Connell's part omnes deal of loyalty 
tuwards her Majesty. But her recent speech has caused deep umbrage, and 
in the Weekly Register there have appeared verses of a most disloyal character. 
We quote the following as a specimen : 


‘ADDRESSED TO THE QUEEN. 


1. 

‘« We honoured thee—trusted thee—loved thee so, 
We allowed thee—a child !—the string to rend 
From the bow that thy mighty ones could not bend ; 
How little we dreamt to be now reviled 
By the serpent's tongue in the mouth of that child ! 

a eo * e ° o 

“ Was thy former silence, when minions spoke 
Of a tighter rein and a heavier yoke, 

But the craft of the reptile, in the ray 
Pretending to sleep, to deceive its prey ; 


n. 

Ah, lowe is not writ with indelible ink! 
Wilt thou poison the spring where thy lups must drink! 
Too sus ely—too soon, thou canst do it—thus 
Abetting our tyrants—insulting us! 
o o > * 


* Pavse—pause—and remember, that heaven ne'er meant 
The stubborn spirit to stay as bent; 
That lightning iteelf hath little pow'r 
To blast the beings al! soaked with shower 
That love for love is the rule of rules, 
And we may grow wise who have long been fools : 
And though we retorn not hate for bate, 
Yet remorse may come, like advice, too late : 
When stands the thorn, where shone the gem 
Thou hast torn and flung from thy diadem.” 
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(che SS eke —Sinoutae Cuanoe or Desention —An elegantly attir- 
ed tady, who led a lutle black female child by (ne hand, attended to prefer a 
charge #gavost three policemes for misconduct in execution of ther duty. The 
lady, wh» gave her name Maria Agnes Franklin, laboured under extreme ex- 
citement She stated the child she led by the hand was the orphan of a slave 
liberated ia ‘he Brazils, and had been adopted by Sir G. Jackson and hersel’. 
—Sit G. jackson had now taken away the means of support of herself and this 

oor orphan. On the 30th ult. she was facing the house No. 5 Charles-street, 
rompton, when she saw Sir G. Jackson approaching, when on observing her 
he wrned beck a few paces and then returned with the policeman Brown. He 
had a bottle of wine and a great-coat in his hand, and as he again approached 
the house she said to him, ** Su George, if you go into that house | will go 
also; wherever you go | will go with you” Sir George made no reply, aod 
she then added, “I have not tasted food since Thursday ; 1 am starving, with 
my African urphan, your adopted chili: wherever you go[ will. You have 
abandoned me, after an intimacy of 10 years, to perish with wy children.” 
The pvliceman Brown then said, “ Give her in charge; if you give her in 
charge I'll take her to the station ;" but Sir George said he did not wish to 
charge her. Sir George then handed the bottle of wine and the coat to 4 wo. 
man at the door, and was about going in, when she laid bold of him by the arm 
and entered the house. The policeman Browo then dragged ber out aud 
jerked her up and down upon the steps voli! she was insensible. The woman 
at the house abused and jaid hod of ber with the policeman, and she believed 
she called the woman a ‘' poisonous witch,” or “hag.” Complawant here 
became much affected, and stated that a narration of the wrongs she bad eudur- 
ed would draw sympathy from every breast. She had left her native country 
10 years ago, had resided with Sir George abroad, had done her duty a5 a wile 
as 4 mother, and was now left destitute and literally starving wiih her Ove 
children and the pour black orphan. in consequence of the injuries she had re- 
ceived, she had been confined to her bed for some days —I'wo respeciably- 
dressed women were then examined ; the first had seen the complainant watch- 
ing in the garden facing her house unul Sir George made his appearance. A 
crowd, of some hundred persons, assembled. She saw the policeman support. 
ing the complainant, with his arms round her waist, but did not see any violence 
committed, Complainant was in a very excited state, and became so weak 
that she was unabie to stand, ‘Tne second woman did noi see the beginning of 
the disturbance , and, finding that the lady was almost in an iusensibie state, 
she offered her a shelter at her house until she should recover, Ove of the | 
policemen carried the lady to the house, where, having had a cup of tea, she 
recovered— Mr. Burrell expressed nis opinion that the constable had not been 
guilty of any misconduct. The lady, who had evidently been labouring under 
extreme excitement, might have wrongs to complain of which he had no power 
to redress —The lady appeared very much dissatisfied, and said she should ap- 
ply to another tribunal. 





Remangasce CuanitasLe Bequests.—In the will of Mrs. Ashmore, late 
of Tewkesbury, who died last month, and which is now in Doctors’ Commons, 
the following gacies are given (afler desiring that she may be buried in a 
Jeaden coffin, without pall or attendant friends): —'To the Society tor Propagat- 
ing Christian Knowledge, 100).; to the Church Missionary Society, 1001. ; to 
the Gloucestershire Infirmary, LOOL; to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
201.; and the two following curious legacies :—‘' And I direct my executors to 
apply the sum of nineteen guineas in the purchase of clothes, food, fuel, and 
other necessaries, and to distribute the same among such deserving poor per- 
sons who shall reside in Church-street in Tewkesbury, and in the lanes, courts, 
and alleys or places at the back thereof or near thereto, or leading to the right 
and left out of that street.” ‘The sumof 151. is also given in the same manner 
to the poor of the parish of Didbrook ; to her surgeon 2001. ; to her faithfu! ser- 
vant, Sarah Sharpe, 501, ‘The property is large, and the legacies are very 
numerous, ‘This lady, while livmg, was the benelactress of many poor fami- 
lies, who will deeply regret her loss, She was also a liberal (though unosten- 
tatious) contributor to many charities in Gloucester.— Britannia, 

Lonoevivy.—In the hamlet of Teignholt, parish of Drewsteignton, Devon, 
is yet located an aged pair, Wm. Pupman and wife, whose wnited ages am vunt 
to 195 years. Wiliam was a swall farmer for more than half a century, but 
the insatiable demands of old age consumed all the parsimoniousness of youth, 
and this hapless pair are now dependents on parochial support. The hale old 
man, who is in his 103d year, walked to and from Hittistey church last Sun- 
day, with no other visible aid than “siaff in hand,” the distance being two 
miles, and the path across fields and very hilly; he recounts occurrences more 
than three quarters of a century old. 

Creat preparations are being made at Greetz for the reception of the natural- 
ists who are to hold their annual meeting there in the course ofthis month. A 
room bas been erected, in which 1,000 percons may dine. ‘The Archduke John 
will treat the naturalists with a Styrian fete. He has caused persons to come 
from all the cireles of Styria, who are to execute in their diflerent costumes 

national dances and songs. ‘The Governor will also ofier to such scientific 
strangers as shall be present a brilliant soiree in his magnificent gardens. 

Provision Contracr.—The Navy contracts for 600 tierces of beef has been 
taken at 31. 18s Sd, by Barnewall and Sons, and at 3). 15s 10d for 600 tierces 
of pork, by Allan and Anderson, ‘This is a great falling off in prices, as well 
as in quantity, for in Sepiember, 1842, 16,000 tierces of beef were taken at 
51. 9s 10d to 5. 14s Sd, and 14,000 tierces of pork at 5I. 18s 6d to 5). 19s. The 
curing houses having been propens for the diminished wants of the govern- 
ment, which is said to have large supplies still, owing to the cessation of the 
China war, the market is not expected to go lower, 

Tuk Apvantaces or Literary Pursvrrs.—In a letter to the Committee 
of the Manchester Athena#um—when they were about to get up a bazaar for 
its benefit— Thomas Hood says :—‘ At the very least, ny books kept me aloot 
from the ring, the dog-pit, the tavern, and the saloon, with their degrading 
orgies; for the closet associate of Pope and Addison—the mind accustomed to 
the noble though silent discourse of Shakspeare and Milton—will hardly seek, 
or put up with, low company and siang. The reading animai will not be con- 
tent with the brutish wallowings that satisfy the unlearned pigs of the world.’ 





Tue Puseyire Conrroversy at Derry.—This controversy, which has 
agitated the cathedral congregation at Derry for more than two years, reached 
its crisis at the visitation held on the Ith inst. The Bishop, in an able and 
luminous charge, received with deep satisfaction by the whole body of the 
clergy except two or three, condemned the new doctrines seriatim.  Imme- 
diately betore the visitation the Derry press announced two works upon o )po- 
site sides of the controversy, one entitled ‘The Rule of Faith,’ by Dr. Boy- 
ton; the other ‘ Essays for Family Reading ; intended to counteract the errors 
of the “ Tracts for the Times,” by the Rev. James Graham—the substance of 
sermons preached by that gentleman in the cathedral.’ 


Arrack or Wasrs.—On Saturday forenoon, as a man and his wife, be- 
longing to Pomarium, were engaged at harvest work on the farm ot Goodly- 
burn, they accidentally came upon a wasp’s ‘ bike,’ aed so disturbed the in- 
mates that they made their appearance in immense swarms, and fixed them- 
selves upon the unwitting intruders before they could get out of the way 
They raised an immediate alarm, and, in a moment or two, all the shearers 
in the field were about them, using every endeavour to liberate them from their 
dangerous enemies. This they accomplished, but not until the man and wife 
were so severely stung, especially about the face—almost every trace of fea- 
ture being obliterated—that they had to be helped home, and put to bed, from 
which, as yet, they have been unable to rise, the wounds having produced vio- 
lent fever.— Perth Courier. 


Vatve or Sonpay-Scnoors.—The Salisbury Wesleyan Sunday-school was 
opened onthe 29h of April 1798, by the Rev. James Byron, and has given 
instruction to upwards of 4,300 children of both sexes. ‘The Lord has raised 
up out of this school four missionaries and one assistant missionary, now on 
foreign stations; one minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America ; 
three travelling preachers at home; one Baptist minister; one Independent 
minister; one ngs f of a Sunday-school at Melbourne, Port Philip; 
one do, at Cape Town; and five local preachers in Salisbury circuit, all of 
whom were once scholars in this school. The school has also raised £220 
in 20 years for the Wesleyan Missionary Society.—Wesleyan Chronicle 


Sincutark Presentiment.—An inquest was held yesterday at the Bedford 
Hotel, Maiden-lane, Ccnvent-garden, before Mr. Higgs, onthe body of Lewis 
Prock, aged 44, a wine merchant. Mr. Morris Barnet, the actor, said that he 
resided at the above hotel, and on Thursday night last heard the servant give 
an alarin that the deceased was dangerously ill, and that his room door was 
locked. ‘The landlord, a policeman, and witness forced an entrance, and 
found deceased dead in bed. A waitress a few minutes before had heard him 
groan. James Saunders, the waiter, said that on Thur day morning the de- 
ceased, as he wentout, said that he should die that day. Witness laughed, 
and said he woukl tive many years yet. The deceased then said in an em. 
phatic manner, that he should not live the day out; that he had the cholera. 
and that he had taken a quantity of cold water to cure himself. In the evening 
the deceased, for the first time in his life, drank a glass of gin and water. Ver- 


dict, ‘ Natural death.’ 


Croypon Fair —Yesteniay being the first day of the fair, the romantic and 
neat town of Croydon presented a scene of bustle and gaiety, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable state of the weather, Shows of every description round. 
abouts, swings, & , were in abundance, to say nothing of gingerbread nuts, and 
cakes of all sorts, gilt and silvered. The visitors during the day were Very 
numerous, as the Directors of the Brighton Railway wishing to gratify the 
‘Cockneys,” reduced their charge from the terminus in Tooley-emrest to Is 
and Is 6d; while from the Elephant and Castle every sort of vehicle “ane in full 


= — 


requisition, from the stage coach, omaibas, and fly, to the common van and 
cart. The fair will continue to-day and to-moirow. 


Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, the brother of the novelist, will bea Am- 
bassador my in—indeed, he has received his appointment ae a Bul- 


wer was a Li | of the Grey school, and something more durin, time that 
he sat for the opulent bo of Marylebone. Mr. Bulwer is about the fittest 


rson that could be found to represent our interests at Madrid. Had events 

ofa more ordinary and routine natare in the Peninsula, it was their inten- 

tion to have appointed Lord Mahon their ambassador. This is the second dis- 

appointment | which that noble lord will have been compelled to submit, as he 

was pointed out for, and actually expected, the appointment of Under-Secre- 
tary, now held by Viscount Canning. —Hants Independent. 


To the Editor of the Liverpool Allnen. 

Lorp anp Lapy W. Pacer.—Sir,—I have read, in last Monday's Albion, 
an extract from the Cork Southern Reporter, furnished by a correspondent, in 
which it is stated, by that most veracious individual, that the late father of the 
unfortunate Lad . Paget, Baron de Rottenberg, was “a small-sized, ill- 
favoured, litthe German baron.” Naw, it so happens that that gentleman was 
a remarkably fine, handsome man. The aforesaid scribe thinks it curious that 
the baron should have been the father of such fine children. Perhaps his won- 
der would have been less intense had he known what was really the case, that 
the baroness, many years younger than her husband, was one of the loveliest 
women in England when she gave birth to her son, the present baron, and her 
most unhappy daughter: not only so, she was as amiable as beautiful. 

I observe some of the newspapers are bedaubing Lord W. Paget with praise 
as a very paragon of a kind and attentive husband. On this subject it would 
be quite as well if they were to be silent. 

I am, sir, respectfully, One THaT Knows. 

P. S.—As a proof of the estimation in which the “ small-sized, ill-favoured, 
little German baron” was held in high places, 1 may mention that his late 
Majesty George the Fourth stood sponsor for the present baron. 


Rypg, [sue or Wicur, Oct. 2—Yesterday the Rev. R. Waldo Sibthorp 
received the Holy Communion at the parish church at St. Helen's near this 
town. We presume this isa virtual return to the bosom of the Anglican 
Church.—Jhid. 


SONNETS—TO HELEN FAUCIT. 
1. 
Dear to the Tragic Muse—to Genius dear! 

To thee we yreld the listening heart and ear ; 
The muse herself, by thy sweet power beguiled, 
Drinks the soft music of thy tuneful voice, 

Bids thee in her approving smile rejoice, 
And claims thee for her own—her favourite child. 
Faithful to Nature and the chosen theme, 
‘Tender and true in every look and tone, 
Thou makest the poet's story all thine own, 











November 4, 
M Well, his affe abe py ps mr picky 
agistrate.— Well, his aflection appears to be very strong fo 

pose you have no great hiking for bik *O'deed, Mise ro ter be 
looking at Peggy, balf-emiling, helf-vexed, ‘ Deciin nz shecshena.’ ; 

Mazistrate.— Weill, Mr. M'Foy, what have you to say to this charge of 
threatening Miss Flanvigan! Mr. M-Foy seemed suddenly to have lost ail his 
wonted assurance, for he Gret looked imploringly at Peggy, then he turned lus 
eyes to the bench, and then he twuried his hat, but he said hutbing, apd held 
down his head like a school-boy in fear of the birch. The Magistrate.—W ell 
Mr. M'Poy, your mode of courtship you will find won’: do im this civil sed 
country. Miss Flaunigan evidently has a strong disinclination to receive your 
eddresses, and she must be protected from annoyance and vivient conduct. 
You, must, therefore, find bail to keep the peace towards all her Majesty's 
subjects forsix imunths, by which time, probabiy, you passiun will have some- 
what covied. Bail not being forthcoming, Master Dermot M-Foy was sent io 
brood over the sorrows of unrequited love iu a prison. 
Feeemasonry.—During the troubles, a Master and Wardens of a Lodge 
were unprisoned and subsequently brought before the judges,when they declar- 
ed upon oath that their meetings were altogether unconnected with religion or 
politics ; and to prove their case, they offered to ir itiate any of the tribunal. 
he presiding secretary volunteered, and upon his report the entire magistracy 
became Freemasons; From that period all probibitory proclamations were 
withdrawn, and the Order became protected by the luws, excepting in the 
pro vinces under the sway of the Emperor Charles the Sixth.—Freemasons’ 
Quarterly Keview for October. 
A Suxcron’s Revence —Swift, in his vindication of Lord Carteret (1730), 
gives the following comical instance of a surgeon's threat of vengeance :—* | 
was very much pleased with the humour of # surgeun, who, having m his 
own apprehension received some great injustice from the Earl of Galloway, 
and despairing of revenge as well as relief, declared to all his friends that he 
had set apart a hundred guineas to purchase the earl’s carcass from the sexton, 
whenever it should die, to make a skeleton of the bones, stuff the hide, and 
show them for threepence, and thus get vengeance for the injuries he had re- 
ceived from the owner.’ 


EPITAPH IN BRIGHTON CHURCHYARD. 


When Rebecca died, O Lord! I cried, 
Let me die too, and near her lie, 

The Lord was good, and heard my prayer, 
And were we lie, a faithful parr. 





Guxvowper.—An old author says, quaintly enough, that ‘in the making of 
gunpowder there requires three essential ingredients—brimstone, whuse otiice 
1s to catch fire and flame of a sudden, and convey it to the other two; char. 
coal, pulverised, which continueth the tire and quencheth the flame, which 
otherwise would consume the strength thereof; saltpetre, whieh causeth a 
loud exhalation and driveth forth the bullet. Thus guapowder is the embiem 
of poliick revenge, for it barketh first and biteth afierwards, the bullets being 
always at the mark before the report is heard, so that it always maketh a noise 





|ed Peggy, carelessly. ‘Look ye yere, sir,’ (banding a letter to the magis- 
| trate), ‘ that’s what | found tied to the handle of the pump one day whin I wint, 


| 
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And dust so purely realize his dream 
That even our Sbakspeare, pleased, might stoop to see, 
From the high sceue where Gevius find its heaven, 
The beauteous shadows of his fancy given 
A body and a bright reality by thee! 
Ik. 


To Nature true—no mimic art, that night, 
Was thine, when those heart-thrilling tones I heard, 
By which my very spirit’s depths were stirr’d, 
While listening, now with soft—now sad delight, 
I saw, with swimming eyes indeed, in thee 
The lovely sufferer thou didst seem to be. 
O, gifted maid! and gentle, pure, and good 
As gifted, onward go in thy bright course, 
Leading to virtue, with attractive force, 
The hearts by Genius and by thee subdued ; 
High power and holy unto thee is lent— 
A power for good intrusted but to few ; 
And thou of virtue art a teacher true— 
Teacher persuasive and most eloquent ! 
Bristol, September, 1843. 


AN IRISHMAN’S COURTSHIP. 


“* Her eyes are as black as Kiikenny’s fam'd coal, 
But her heart is more hard nor its marble, I'm sure.” 


Masther Dermott M'Foy, a merry-faced, sly-looking rogue, who appeared, 
from his style of dress and almost unintelligible brogue, to have been very re- 
cently imported from the land of botheratign, appeared on a peace. warrant et 
Clerkenwell to explain why he threatened and putin fear Miss Peggy O’Flanni- 
gan, a pretty dark-eyed lass, living in Union-ccurt, Holborn. 

*O, an’ plaise yer werschip,’ said Peggy, blushing ever and anon as she pro- 
ceeded with her story, ‘yer werschip, the niver a foot, since this young gintle- 
man here, that’s Masther M‘Foy, kem over, | can set outside ov me own dure 
but he follies me up the coort an’ down the coort, an’ as far as the pump an’ 
back, an’ to market an’ back, an’ everywhere I go until the bare life is worried 
out ov me, yer werschip, so it is!’ 

* But what did he threaten to do to yuu 1’ asked the magistrate. 

‘Well, sir (replied Peggy), I'll tell ye. So when he sees me come out ov 
me dure he jumps close by my side an’ begins with his coaxen an’ his blarneyin’, 
‘An’ sure, Miss Peggy O'Flannigan,’ ses he, ‘an’ it’s yer own beautifle eyes 
that ud coax a turtle dove from its mate or a cat from a canary bird,’ ses he. 
‘Erra, go your ways, Misther M‘Foy,’ ses I, ‘ for,’ ses J,‘ it isn’t wid the likes 
ofye that | want to keep company at all, so no more of your blarney if you 
plaise, sir,” ses I. * Ethin, me jewel,’ ses be, ‘an’ I’m thinkin’ that Dermot 
M‘Foy will be a mighty happy fellow whin he makes Mrs. Foy of the purty 
smilin’ black-eyed Peggy O'Flannigan,’ ses he. ‘ Troth, my boy-o,’ ses I, 
‘there's two parties to consint to that, an’ one of them you'll never have,’ ses 1; 
* besides,’ ses I, ‘how dar an omadhawn like unto ye talk to me that-a-ways!’ 
ses I. *QOh, indeed, Miss Peggy,’ ses he, ‘dare an’ die for itis my maxem,’ 
ses he, an’ so your werschip, that’s the way he goes on ever tilll get home 
again. But that is not the worst of it all, yer werschip, for every mght whin 
he gets drunk he comes to the coort and stands watchin’ outside my aure with 
a murdherin’ great stick, an’ swares be this an’ be that, with terrible oaths, yer 
werschip, that he'll bate the brains out ov any man he sees coming to the house 
Well, yer werschip, on Thursday night be kem in the same way, an’ he almost 
bate the life out"ov Jerry O'Meara , that’s me sister-in-law’s foster-brother's 
first cousin, yer werschip, an’ 

‘Aha !' shouted Mr. M‘Foy, exultingly, ‘ an’ right well he deserved it, the 
eg That's him that's thryim’ to prevent ye being Mrs. M‘Foy, Peggy, 
agrah.’ 

Peggy (resuming, without deigning to notice the interruption)—An Pether 
Moriarty an’ Tim M*Certhy, an’ goodness knows how manny more, yer wer- 





schip. 

‘ But,’ said the clerk, ‘ you have not told us yet what he threatened to do to 
you.’ * Well, sir, yer werschip,’ continued Peggy, * on that same he danced 
about the coort an’ flourished the stick, an’ swore that I should nivver see the 
blessed sun twice more if I didn’t spake tothe priest the next mornia’, sir.’ 

‘And are you afraid he'll do you some serious injury?’ inquired the magis- 
trate. ‘O deed, yis, sir,’ replied Peggy, ‘1 em afeard of my life, sir, an’ [ dardu’t 
go as far as the pump without Jerry O'Meara’ —— 

* D'ye hear that, yer hanner !’ exclaimed Mr. M‘Foy, rather exci‘edly, ‘ it’s 
him—it’s Jerry O'Meara, that it’s all about, sir.’ ‘OO dadershin! retorted 
Peggy, angrily, ‘beside, yer werschip, he's always mad dhrunk.’ ‘ Erra thin, 
Peggy, alanna machrec, said Dermot, with a sly coaxing look at the lady, 
‘sure isn’t it dhrivkin’ health an’ more fortune to the purty Mrs. Foy as is tobe 
a scrau to Jerry O'Meara, so often that makes me bastely dhrunk '—(a 
augh). 

*O, the little I know or want to know how or why yer get dhrunk,’ answer- 


bat I didn’t know he was watchin’ me in a hall-door whin I took it.’ 

The clerk opened the letter and read the following half-scolding half-coaxing 
poetic effusion, which created much merriment in court, Master M‘Foy joining 
as heartily as any one. 


‘TO THE LOVELY AN’ ADORABLE MISS PEGGY O'FPLANNIGAN.’ 


‘Erra, Peggy, me darlin’, why is it ye’ere snarlin’ 
An’ yer purty lip curlin’ at Dermot M‘Foy ! 
So cruel, so taizin’, bat thin ye’re so plaisin’, 
Och! Peggy machree, won't ye marry me, joy ' 


‘ Yer looks ere so tindher, my love's a hot cindher 
That's scorchin’ an’ burnin’ yer own Munsther bey ; 
Be the powers! I'm smitten, but it’s mad I'll be gettin’, 
If you don’t pity the case of poor Dermot M:Foy 


*VYer skin's soft as silk, an’ as white as new milk, 
An’ Til bate all the epalpeens for yowr sake, my joy - 
I'll whack Moriarty, an’ Peter M‘Carthy, 


not vy way of warning but of triumph’ 





Died, on the 13th inst., at Chuirleston, 8. ©., of country fever, in the 43d year of his 
e, Martin &. Wilkins, son of the late M.S. Wilk s, end brother of Governeur M. 
ilkins, of this cuy. Huis character for integrity, benevolence. morality, and great in- 


teliigence, gained for him a most enviable popularity, and few have gone to their 


raves more deeply regretted. He has left a large family to mourn his wreparable 


08s. 
At Norwalk, Oct. 21, William W., son of James E. and Mary Taylor, aged 6 months 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 a 108 1-2. 


als ALBION 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1843. 











Up to the hour of going to press, intelligence had not reached us of the ar- 
rival at Boston, of the Mail Steamer now due. The packet ship Ltverpool 
arrived yesterday afternoon, bringing one days later news, which is not of 
much importance. 











Few events, even at the eventful period at which it took place, created more 
astonishment and horror throughout Europe, than the execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien, by order of a military commission instituted by Napoleon, and, it 
was supposed, in obedience to his commands. It has for some time past, how- 
ever, been asserted, by those who were then around his person and in his inti- 
macy, that the atrocious act was perpetrated without his knowledge, and in- 
deed contrary to his wishes, but that having been done, he felt himself strong 
enough to bear the odium of it, whilst he could not exculpate himself from it, 
without acknowledging to the world that his authority was not always so para- 
mount among his adherents, as he wished believed. Still there remained one 
difficulty to this version of the affair.—what motive would any other have in 
cutting short the days of the unfortunate prince? and to this it was answered 
that even in the early days of his power, Napoleon had shown a strong inclina- 
tion to draw around him the adherents of the Bourbon family, that their pres- 
ence was a tacit reproach to the violent Jacobins among his suite, and any 
predominance which the former might obtain, would prove fatal to the latter. 
They, theretore, hurried the execution of the Duke, and thereby occasioned an 
irreparable breach between Napoleon, the Bourbons, and their party. 

Joseph Napoleon has lately given to the world, through the intervention of a 
M. Buchon, who visited him in London, a detailed statement ot all the parti- 
culars connected with this affair, and they strike us as so interesting, that we 
are induced to translate the most material passages. 

“When,” says the ex-King of Spain, “the Duke d’Enghien arrived at Vin- 
cennes, | was at my country seat, Marfontaine. I was ordered to Malmaison, 
I had scarce reached the entrance when I was met by Josephine, much agitated, 
who related to me the great event of theday. Napoleon had alread} consulted 
Cambaceres and Berthier, who were favourable to the prisoner, but she greatly 
dreaded the influence of Talleyrand, who had been walking round the park 
with Napoleon. ‘ Your brother,’ she said, ‘has inquired for you repeatedly. 
Hurry and break off this long conversation, that cripple makes me tremble.’ 
When I got to the door of the saloon opening on the park, the First Consul dis- 
missed M. Talleyrand, and called to me. He expressed his astonishment at 
the great diversity of opinion of the two last persons he had consulted, and 
asked me for mine. 

“T reminded him of his political principles, which were to keep himsell 
aloof from all factions, while he was master of all, that being what he called 
remaining the Key Stone of the Arch; 1 reminded him of the circumstances 
attending his entrance in the Artillery, in consequence of the encouragement 
given me by the Prince de Conde to enter on a military career, when he visited 
the College d’ Autun in 1783, on his way to Dijon to preside over the States of 
Burgundy, of which he was Governor. ‘I still knew by heart the verses com- 
posed on that occasion by M. the Abbe Simon, the principal. Who would 
then have believed that we should have tu decide on the fate of his grand-son ! 

“ A tear stood in Napoleon’s eye—he said to me, with a nervous emotion 
which always shewed itself when he was about to perform a generous action, 
‘ His pardon is in my heart, because I canshow merey, but that is not enough. 
I desire the grand-son of the great Conde should serve in our armies. I teel 
strong enough for that.’ 

“| returned to Marfontaine in this belief, and the next day, on again going 
to Malmaison, I foune Napoleon in a violent passion with Real, whom he 
accused of bad intentions. It seemed to him that Real had sacrificed his duty 
to indulge his revolutionary passions, But, afterwards, he was satisfied of the 
innocence of Real and of the strange fatality which for a moment made him 
appear guilty. 

“ At last resuming the command of his temper, he said w me, “ Anothet 
opportunity lost. It would have been imposing to have had the grandson of 
the great Condé as Aide-de-camp. But this is no longer possible, the blow has 
been struck. Yes, I feel myself strong enough to have had a descendant of the 
great Conde in my armies. But we must console ourselves for all things. No 
doubt if I had been assassinated by the agents of his family, he would have 
been the first to show himself in France, sword in hand. I must assume the re- 
sponsibility of the event. To cast it upon others, even with truth, would have 
too much the appearance of cowardice that I cannot consent to allow myself to ar 
suspected of it.” Napoleon always held the same language at St. Helena, ane 








So Peggy, ma colleen, marry Dermot M'Foy.’ 


even in his will. 
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« Jt was not till some years afterwards, when in the United States, that | 
jearned from the Count Real himself, all the particulars of the death of the 
Dake d’ Enghien. I was in New York, in 1825, at Washington Hall, where 
we met to make some arrangements with M. Le Roy de Chaumont, who Was a 
large proprietor of lands, part of which he had suld to me and M. Real. The 
jatter then informed me how a single exhibition of temper on his part, had 
prevented the effect of the kind dispositions towards the Duke, of which the 
first Consul had spoken to me, 

“ M. Real, one of the four Counsellors of State to whom was entrusted the 
police of France, had Paris and Vincennes in his department. 

“ The dispatch, containing the sentence of the prince, reached his house in 
the bight. A clerk of the police kept watch in the cabinet adjoining his bed- 
room, and twice awoke him in the middle of the night with dispatches of no 
importance. The third dispatch was placed on the chimney, and did not catch 
his eye till the day was far advanced. Having opened it, he hastened to Mal- 
maison, but an officer of gendarmerie had preceded him, bringing information 
of the sentence and its execution; the members of the special commission 
having supposed that no pardon was to be expected in consequence of the 
silence of the government.” 

The above is given as an extract from the unpublished memoirs of King 
Joseph. In his conversation with Mr. Buchon, however, he enters into some 
additional particulars, which we give as reported by Mr. Buchon »— 

“As w the affair of the Duke d’Enghien, a special commission was ap- 
pointed to follow it up. As soon as the commission had passed sentence, it 
was expedited without delay to Real, as was directed, who, on receiving it, 
was to wait on the Emperor to receive his orders. The hour of execution was 
fixed at six o’clock in the moming, and the sentence ought to have reached 
Real at two o'clock. The interval of four hours afforded more than the ne- 
cessary time for Real to go from his house to Malmaison, and from Malmai- 
son to Vincennes. Two hours would have been enough for this purpose. One 
of those fatal accidents, which sets at naught all human precautions, discon- 
certed this arrangement. ‘Three times in one night Real had been awoke by a 
clerk who was always on the watch near his chamber, and it was on such 
insignificant business that Real scolded him a little. A fourth time, when 
the letter from the commissioners arrived, being apprehensive of another repri- 
mand, instead of waking him, he carefully deposited the dispatch in a place 
where it would catch his eye. But he did not awake till six o’clock in the 
moming. He immediately saw the dispatch, opened and read it, dressed him- 
self in haste, and set off to receive the orders of the Emperor, not imagining that 
he was too late. But at the very entrance of Malmaison, he met Rovigo, the 
colonel of the gensd’armerie, who brought intelligence of the execution of the 
Duke d’Enghien.” 

King Joseph cites many witnesses to prove that Count Real actually did re 
late the circumstances above stated, many of whom are still living, and some 
living here. There can be no doubt, that Count Real did make such 
statement, we ourselves know it, and that he had then no apparent motive for 
concealing the truth; yet it does appear very strange, that the sentence of a 
Court Martial, or of any court, should be carried into execution without the 
sanction of the Chief Executive, or Commander-in-Chief. 





And equally 
strange is it, that in a matter of such deep interest, involving not merely the 
life or death of an individual, but an individual of extraordinary eminence, 
any thing should have been left to the chapter of accidents. One would have 
supposed that Count Real, Napoleon, and all his famlly, knowing the arrest 
had taken place, the hour of trial, anticipating, as they might almost to a cer- 
iainty, the hour of sentence, would have awaited the result with an anxiety 
which forbade sleep, and that, not hearing from ‘Vincennes, messenger after 


messenger would have been despatched to learn what was passing on the fatal 
spot. 





Esparrero.—We take from the F'oreign Quarterly Review an interesting 
article on the life and fortunes of Espartero, the late regent of Spain, and 
which also contains much valuable information on the state of that country 
and the position of parties there. The late revolution, it will be seen, is 
ascribed to the intriguesof France. If this be true, and France really, seriously 
entertains the design of controlling the course of events in Spain, we foresee a 
long series of calamities to that unfortunate people, and perhaps a serious intet- 
ruption to the general tranquillity of Europe; not only the repugnance of the 
Spanish people at foreign interference would thereby be arcused, but the jeal- 
ousy of England and the Northern Courts be excited at seeing Louis Philippe 
quit the hitherto unobjectionable system of policy adopted by him towards 
foreign countries, and pursue the ambitious family projects of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, before their decline. At all events there is much to be de- 
plored in the present position of the Spanish people. There appears to be no 
bond of union among them, no absorbing spirit of patriotism, no predominat- 
ing influence of a body or class, but all the elements of society seem so dislo- 
cated, that the mini seeks in vain to find a single spot, whence it may hope to 
see arise some ray of sunshine, to dispel the gloom which hangs over the des- 
tinies of the country. 





The intelligence from Canada announces that the government expenditure 
is about to attract the attention of the Legislature. Mr. Hincks has issued a 
sort of manifesto against the heinousness of taking too much money out of the 
pockets of the people, and recommends a general reduction of the higher class 
of salaries. Weshall be glad to see some measure of the sort carried into 
effect. 

A reorganization of the Post Office charges, is about to be efiected, under 
instructions from the Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley, We shall take due 
note of the consummation of this desirable reform also. 

Mr. Derbishire and Major Richardson have at length brought their differ- 
ences to a crisis by a meeting; an exchange of shots took place, when the 
afiair ended. As both have shown a proper degree of spirit on the occasion, 
hey can afford to drop all past differences and devote themselves to the legiti- 
mate objects of their respective vocations, 





THE PENELOPE STEAM-FRIGATE. 

Our readers, we believe, are already aware that the Lords of the Admiralty 
have recently adopted a novel and expeditious plan for procuring steam-fri- 
gates of a large and powerful class. “fhe Penelope is one, and we insert an 
account of her origin, force, and sailing qualities, in an article copied from the 
Naval and Military Gazette, The idea adopted by the Admiralty is, that the 
old 36 and 38 gun-trigates are not able to cope with the large class of trigates 
of late years built by other maritime powers; consequently, in the event of 
future hostilities, they are comparatively inefficient and useless. To work 
them up into steam-vessels, by cutting them in two and adding to their length 
is found to be a very feasible project, as has been shown by the result of the 
experiment tried on the vessel we have mentioned. 
of this class can be so obtained in the course of a few months. The man- 
killing power of such vessels, firing 42 and 84 po nd shot and shell, is terrific, 
and brings the art almost to perfection ; to such perfection, we hope, as will 
put a stop to it altogether, by making war too dangerous a trade for any na- 
tion to engage in 


But formidable as this fleet of steamers appears, it is almost doubtful if it 
be the perfection of naval steam power. The Penelope still carries her pad- 
dle wheels on her beam, exposed to the shot of the enemy, where a single ball 
may in a moment disable her. The Archimedian screw, and the Ericsson 
propellers are free from this danger, while the speed of the vessel 1s not deteri- 
orated. The Prinozton, lately constructed for the United States Navy by that 
gallant and efficient officer. Capt. Stockton, is eminently successful in combin- 


ing the sailing and steam qualities. She is ship-rigged and can use her sails 


and steam separately, or combined, while her steam apparatus is entirely out 


of the reach of shot. This combination is perhaps the perfection of naval 
power and efficiency 


A large fleet of steamers : . ow’ 
 oeeeapdig | clear and impressive style the Report of the Society’s acts during the past 






Not long since, Lieut. Chappel, of the British Navy, tested the value of this 
combination ; he commanded a small vessel fitted up with the Archimedian 
screw, called the Archimedes. With her he made several trial trips around 
the British coasts, and found that he obtained a}l the vessel's natural capabili- 
ies from either power separately, but when the compound force of sails and 
tsteam were applied, her speed was essentially accelerated. Hence Lieut. 
Chappel concluded, and very naturally, that the combined power was the trae 
power to employ. 


The use of the sails in tair winds saves the expenditure of coal,and obviates 
the necessity in long voyages of stopping at ports for a new supply; while in 
short voyages, the quantity taken may be reduced, and the vessel being less 
burthened will be lighter, more buoyant, and effective. 

The greater part of Lieut. Chappel’s pamphlet was published together with 

his diagram, in the Albion some three or four years ago, to which we refer the 
reader woo is anxious for further information 
General D’Everevx.—The republics of Venezuela, New Granada, and the 
Equator, have lately passed decrees, acknowledging in the warmest manner, 
the important services rendered them by General D’Evereux, during the war 
which terminated in their independence, and granting him a pension for life 
eggresponding with his military rank, He is now living in Caraccas totally 
deprived of sight, the consequence of an illness he contracted during the re- 
markable campaign of Magdalena, in which he, with the Irish legion he had 
raised, took a very conspicuous part, 
A fortnight since on receiving intelligence of the proceedings of a meeting 
of Repealers at the Dublin Com Exchange, when Mr. O'Connell read an offer 
of military assistance he had received from General James Arlington Bennett, 
of this city, we expressed an opinion that it was a hoax. 

It appears we were correct, as Mr. Bennett has called upon us and dis- 
avowed in the most forcible manner having taken any such step, or having the 
least inclination to it. He is not, as we supposed, the individual who figured 
in the papets as a Mormon general. 


U. 8. SCHOONER GRAMPUS. 

We most readily copy, as we have been requested to do, the following ap- 
peal from the Courier and Enquirer, and feel assured, that among a people 
essentially maritime, and not less benevolent, such appeal will not be made in 
vain. 


The following appeal from the National Intelligencer, in behalf of those 
made Widows and Orphans by the loss of this ill-fated vessel, we hope will 
be responded to by all classes of our citizens, in proportion to their ability, 

A subscription paper will be found at the office of F. & G. W. Blunt, No. 
179 Water-street. 

We had occasion a short time ago to republish from the Army and Navy 
Chronicle, an article on the loss of the U.S. schooner Grampus, which, judg 
ing trom our own feelings, must have awakened in the breasts of those who 
read it, the warmest emotions of sympathy for the surviving relatives of the 
Otlicers and Crew of the unfortunate vessel. 

We are happy to perceive that the sympathy thus excited has not been ex- 
pended in the mere expression of regret, but bas resulted ina subscription 
which meets a ready welcome from every one in any way connected wiin the 
Navy. Weare not wrong, we think, in the belief, and certainly not in the 
hope, that this noble charity will likewise find much favour with the com 
mercial portion of our people; and that our sh‘pping-merchants, insurance 
offices, and our merchant seamen of every grade, will come forward with their 
“mite” of contribution to this object. 

On a similar oceasion ip the British navy, when the British Government 
surveying ship Fairy, foundered on the coast of England, a subscription was 
raised for the widows and orphans of the ship's company of a hundred thou 
sand dollars, and the names of the highest and the lowest in the land were 
mingled on the list. On one subscription list now before us, viz. that at Wool- 
wich in 1540, commenced by Capt. Hornby and family, are the names of per- 
sons in nearly every walk of life, from the Bishop of Salisbury two ‘ W. Scrog- 
gins, lamplighter,’ who sends his shilling. ‘The widows of the officers and 
men were pensioned, and their children taken under the protection of the Bri- 
lish Government. 

Such was the feeling manifested by the British Government and by the En_- 
lish people. The charity was active, and brought comfort to the widow's 
hearth and provision and protection to the fatherless, That our people have 
as broad and prompt a charity as any on the earth is certain sult we spread 
over a continent, and it is difficult to fix upon any general and useful place to 
give just expression to the general feeling. The plan of this subecription, 
however, is a very simple one, and in order to make it acceptable to every 
class of society, the amount of each individual subscription wili not exceed 
five dollars. 

The Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, A. O, Dayton, Esq., has kindly con- 
sented to act as receiver, and to distribute the proceeds of the subscription 
and we annex the heading of the subscription list for the further information 
of the country. Those Officers of the Navy, therefore, Merchants, Mariners, 
Members of the Marine Insurance Companies, and, in short, all others who 
may lie beyond the reach of the subscription lists in general circulation, who 
are inclined to unite in this work of benevolence, will please make a copy, 
and forward both the list used and the money subscribed to the Fourth Auditor 
as above. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Received for the relief of the widows and orphans, &c., of the officers, sea- 
men, and the marines of the United States late schooner of war Grampus, 
which foundered on the coast of Carolina in the great gale of March, 1543, 
and every one onboard perished 

The proceeds of this subscription to be distributed by the Fourth Auditor, 
A. O. Dayton, Esq., in the ratio of prize money. 

Subscriptions proposed not to exceed five dollars. 

NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. | AMOUNT SUBSCRIBED. 
THE WELSH SOCIETY. 

We received the following at a late hour before going to press, but readily 
give it insertion. The Welsh Society bas our fervent wish for its permanent 
prosperity, and we exhort the members, one and all, to exert themselves for the 
protection of their countrymen when they arrive from the harpies which prey 
upon them, and rob them under the mask of friendship. Such wretches are 
always to be found prowling about in the emigrant season, secking whom 
they may devour. t~ 

This well organized Society held its first annual meeting at the Croton Hall 
on the evening of the 25th ult. We were present in pursuance to a polite in- 
vitation from the Secretary, and were greatly pleased with the proceedings, 
but more with the history of the Society's active and benevolent etforts during 
the past year. ‘The audience was highly respectable and numerous, composed 
of about seven hundred ladies and gentlemen. ‘The Hall was doomnant with 
the American and English flags, together with those of other nations; and the 
German Band stationed on the right of the stage, by the spirited melodies they 
poured forth, imparted additional animation to the audience. 

The proceedings of the evening were opened with a Prayer by the Rev 
John H. Evans, who with great solemnity and feeling addressed the throne of 
grace in the Welsh Language. The President of the Society, Evan Gairrirn, 

1sq., then addressed the audience at length upon its objects; Mr. Griffith's 
speech was manly, sensible and spirited, and was received by the members 
with much cheering. Upon closing, he introduced the Rev. John H. Evans 
who spoke for some time in the Welsh Language—not understanding it, we 
could only conclude as to its excellence from the repeated bursts of applause 
which took place during, and continued after his speech.» 

William Miles, Esq., was then introduced by the President, who read ina 


year. The Report was well written and spoke nobly for the Society, and we 
regret that we have no space to insert it at length. 

After the presentation of the Reports, the Hon. Parpericx Tattmapor, who 
was present among the guests, rose and addressed the society in astrain highly 
approving of its objects, especially that of protecting the Emigrant from im- 
position and robbery. The learned gentleman was highly eloquent upon the 
occasion as was evinced by the rapturous cheers with which his speech was 
hailed. 

The first annual meeting of the Society must have given t ¢ highest satis 
faction to its members and friends—and well it might, as they may justly con- 
sider it as a happy omen of its future prosperity and usefulness—and also from 
the general interest manifested, they may look upon it as an assurance that the 
number of its enterprising members will soon be greatly increased. 





«,* We understand that a Bal! is shortly to be given for the benefit of the 
charitable fund of the St. George's Society, and that the Committee meet this 
evening to make the preliminary arrangements. A Ball given jast year by 





the Society for the same Purpose, was attended with the most perfect success 
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and gave general satisfaction, besides materially increasing the means of the 
Society to give charitable relief when called upon 








PARK THEATRE—MR. FORREST, 

The return of Mr. Forrest to the Park boards, afler an absence of upree 
years, has excited a degree of interest which perhaps no other actor could have 
produced in immediate proximity with Mr. Macready; and yet we have re- 
gretted to see that the audiences were not as numerous as the well-established 
merits of Mr. Forrest fairly entitles him to expect. To the real lover of the 
Drama, we cahnot conceive a higher treat than to contrast the copceplions of 
great and acknow ledged artists in the same characters, especially where their 
known excellences have been long appreciated. Among the most agreeable 
of our stage recollections, are the reminiscences of Kean and Young, alter- 
nately playing patts in which they had previously acquired the highest repula- 
tion, ‘The beauties of their peculiar styles were never wore strongly palpable, 
and certainly they never appeared more fully relished by their admirers, Mr. 
Forrest, with the confidence inspired by his long acknowledged claims asthe 
first American ‘Tragedian, boldly challenged comparison with his gre ¢ iva, 
and selected Richelieu for his opening part, which he followed up by Othello 
and Claude Meljnotte; and we understand Macbeth and Hamlet are to suc- 
ceed, thus affording to his numerous admirers, an opportunity of deciding upon 
the relative merits of these two greatest living actors of the day, 

We shal] not atlempt an analysis of each character that Mr. Forrest has 
assumed, His style is so familiar to most of our peaders, that the task at this 
day would be superiluous. We have Jong held an opinion of Mr. Forrest's 
acting which we have not seen advanced by any of our contemporaries, We 
consider his style to be a perfect embodiment of the American character, 
bold, vigorous, and energetic. He is indeedthe founder of a school combining 
these characteristics, which will last, or we are mistaken, long after its founder 
shall have “shutlied off this mortal coil.” Mr. Forrest's acting does pot pos- 
sess the elaborate finish of the classic school, nor has it attained to the perfee- 
tion of the artistical, natural, and colloquial style, which may be considered 
to claim Mr, Macready as its founder, But in the overwhelming bursts of 
indignant passion, and the energetic and denunciatory style, Mr. Forrest has 
no living equal. In these peculiarities he more approaches the elder Kean, 
than any other actor in our remembrance 

Bunn, no mean authority in Theatrical criticism, predicted Mr, Forrest's 
success in London, from his ‘energy,’ so earnest-like and truthful. It is the 
main feature of his excellence; and yet, in parts like Richelieu, it does at 
times detract from the perfect impersonation of the character. There appears 
a constant struggle between the mental and physical powers of the actor. The 
just conception which intends to depict the decrepitude of age, and the impul- 
sive energy of execution, that cannot be trammelled by restraints imposed by 
the charaeter, ‘This very fault, if fault it may be termed, renders, however, 
his Richelieu a most popular impersonation, — It is more telling in its points 
than Mr. Macready’s, although we cannot accord to it that truthful delineation 
which the masterly and truly artist-like embodiment of his great rival un- 
doubtedly possesses, In Othello, Mr, Forrest has not to contend with this dis- 
advantage. In this character an entire scope may be given to his tremendous 
powers, and the consequence is, that Othello may be classed as one of his 
highest efforts. Nothing on the modern stage surpasses passages of this 
character as represented by Mr. Forrest. The whole of the third act is a 
magnificent display of natural, energetic, and sublime passion. On Tuesday 
evening Mr, Forrest appeared to tax his powers to their utmost, and the ap- 
plause of the audience fully testified their appreciation of his exertions, It 
was a triumph achieved in the histrionic art, that must have been highly 
gratifying to the actor's feelings. We are prevented from noticing Mr, Forrest's 
Hamlet, which will bring him in closer contrast with Mr. Macready, and we 
doubt not will excite an interest in every lover of the Drama, who witnessed 
the latter gentleman's beautiful and traly original impersonation of the char- 
acter. 

Mr. Placide made his last appearance at the Park on Thursday, prior to 
his departure for the South on his winter campaign 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Mitche}] has made a decided hit in producing the wavestie on Macbeth; it 
nightly fills the Theatre, with the aid of the usual auxiliaries at this house 
of a pointed farce or two, or an old established burlesque, that seem always 
an acceptable dish in the piquant bill of fare, which this “ Prince of Caterers” 
knows su well how to prepare for his guests. 
Mitchell is undoubtedly the very paragon of managers,—however dark may 
be the state of Theatrical affairs, however other manegerical stars may cul- 
minate or decline, nis stan is always in the ascendant 
In our desire to uphold the true interests of the Drama, we have at times 
lamented that he has aided in accelerating the decline of the “ legitimate,” by 
showing the public the “mysteries of the art,” But yet we are compelled to 
yield our assent to the common sense view Mitchell has adopted on this head. 
He evidently acts upon the aphorism contained in the often quoted distich of 
the poet, that 
“The Drama's laws, the Drama's patrons gire, 
And they who live to please, must please olive. 
Andtruly he does please. Novelty of the most attractive and sparkling ehar- 
acter is produced in rapid succession, played with spirit by actors, who, vary- 
ing of couse in their degrees of excellence, yet fused and amalgamed by the 
tact of the master hand, present, as a whole, a company far above mediocrity. 
There is nothing to offend, nothing to call forth harsh criticism. The pieces 
are put upon the stage with a scrupulous attention to costume, seenery, and 
appointments, and all works pit-pat and harmoniously, Here rests the great 
secret of the success of this house, and is indeed the alchymical process by 
which the manager has contrived to fill histreastiry, while all around him has 
been prostrated by hard times, and the growing distaste for Theatrical amuse- 
ments. 

Bowery Turaras.— The revival of the Grand Dramatic Spectacle of Na- 
poleon at this establishment has been attended with the utmost success, The 
visit of General Bertrand to this country since the spectacle was laid aside, 
has added a ten-fold interest to its representation. As the Genera) visited the 
theatre on Tuesday, the public had the gratification of seeing him in propria 
persond as well as his dramatic representative of the evening. The house 
was crowded to excess, and on his entering the theatre, he was greeted with 
three hearty cheers, whilst the orchestra im compliment to the distinguished 
veteran struck up the Marseillois Hymn, The General appeared to derive 
much pleasure from witnessing this spectacle which was reproduced in conse 
quence of his visit to New York. 

Coxcert or Mapame Lecane onp Monsteun Mino.—These artists arrived 
in this country a few days since. They laboured under one disadvantage, 
having nu one to advise them familiar with the method of getting up a concert 
in this city. We are decidedly against the system of preparatory puffing, but 
we are well aware of the necessity of circulating extensively the names and 
capacities of artists arriving here, whose European reputation has not become 
familiar in the musical circles of this country. So many performers of exten- 
sive reputation have occupied the public attention of late, that merit, however 
eminent, f unheralded, excites but little curiosity. With full knowledge of 
these facts, we were not surprised to find but few present to witness a concert 
which, as the sequel will prove, was well worthy of extensive patronage. 

We. however, had the good fortune to hear from private sources that these 
artists were admirable on their respective instruments, and we therefore con- 
cluded that we would attend to report their merits. We also heard rumours 
that Senor Miro was compelled to leave Spain on accuunt of the trouble con 
sejuent upon the banishment of Espartero. We caiinot vouch for the report, 
but whatever the cause we can scarcely regret il, as it adds another name to 
the list of eminent artists already in our city 
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Madame Legare is undoubtedly the greatest harpist that ever visited 
America. Her position at the instrument is at once firm and graceful; her 
execution brilliant and correct; her touch pow erful and deliberate ; and her 
taste chaste and refined. We are by no means admirers of this instrument; 
even in the hands of Bochsa, the Paganini of the Harp, it offered but little for 
our admiration, though mach for our marvel. Wealways thought it a twang- 
ing instrument, though admirably adapied to the display of personal advas- 
tages. It is a very popular and favourite instrument with the ladies of Europe, 
and we feel assured that Madame Legare, by her truly artistical — 

deportment, will bring it into great favour and repute among us here. 
ape 30r all those ladies studying the harp to hear this lady, should she 
give another concert, as the instrurnent has never been touched here as she 

it. 
“a T. Miro is indeed an admirable pianiste. The only artiste here, to 
whom we can compare him, is Mr. Wallace. We are by no means fond of 
comparison, but in this case it was involuntary, as Senor Miro was excellent 
in many of the poonts in which Wallace excels. In rapidity of execution he is 
inferior to Wallace, but still is rapid, clear, brilliant, and exquisitely tinished 
and delicate. His tenths and greater intervals were equal, if not superior, to 
that artist, and his uctave passages were given with a delicacy and rapidity 
almost unequalled anywhere. His left hand is remarkably good ; he executes 
with it as freely, firmly and distinctly as with his right hand ; so well has he stu- 
died, that no inequality can be discovered. His style is simple and unaftected ; 
not passionate, but tasteful, and if he does not greatly move, he never fails to 

ify. 

_ it sate was a Grand Fantasie by Déhler. The introduction was 
distinguished by a movement entirely for the left hand. This was executed 
admirably ; distinct and well sustained. The ‘Tema was tastefully played, and 
each variation displayed some admirable points, particularly the octaves and 
accompanied shake. The impression made upon the audience by this per- 
formance was very favourable, and Senor Miro was Joudly applauded. 

His second solo was a Grand Fantasie apon airs from I] Pirata, composed 
by himself, It is a composition of considerable merit; without displaying any 
particular originality of thought, it is brilliant and graceful, and the themes are 
well sustained in the variations, His playing iu this piece was equal to the 
nd his last piece, his powers were tested to their utmost extent. The first 
movement, though they were all distinct, was a Tema from Il Puritani, by 
himself; the second the Prayer from Mosé by ‘Thalberg, and the last Le 
Trille, by Dohler, Of the three pieces, he was the least effective in the Prayer. 
Though all was delicate, clear, and correct, there was a want of force, withou 
which Thalberg’s music loses its distinctive character. His own piece, a 
clever composition, was beautifully performed. Le Trille, or shake, by 
Dohler, was a masterly performance, This shake is carried on throughou 
the piece, in the right hand, accompanied always in the same hand at distant 
intervals, either above or below. To preserve the unbroken continuity of the 
shake under such circumstances, requires the most delicate and certain execu- 
tion ; it is in short a great difficulty, and Senor Miro overcame it in a manner 
that left us nothing to wish for. 

We have spoken at length of this gentleman, in order to render him full 
justice, and to prove to him that his talents are well appreciated. 

Signor Antognini sang two songs, one by Halevy, and another by himself. 
The last is a very pretty barcarole highly creditable to the Signor’s taste, He 
sang delightfully. ‘There is so much heart and soul in his singing, that the 
partial decay of his voice is quite forgotten in a feeling of admiration. 

We missed Mr. Timm from his accustomed post. We would gladly have 
seen him there, although Mr. Etienne accompanied the songs very carefully. 
The piano was from{ Stodart’s, and a most lovely instrument it was. We 
find that Senor Miro and Madame Legare give a second and last Concert, 
at the Apollo Saloon, on Monday next. 
to attend, 


We advise all musical connoisseurs 





Last Concert of Maname Damoreau ann Monsitevre Arror—The 
last concert of these celebrated artists took place last night. As usual, the 
Washington Hall was crowded, a happy earnest to the performers that 
their return amongst us will be hailed with delight. They had prepared an 
especial treat for this grand finale and well indeed has it succeeded. On Mon- 
day last they gave a brilliant concert, the harmony of which, particularly the 
air du Serment of Damoreau, and the morceau of Artot from the Norma, yet 
lingers upon our delightedear. We trust these delightful performers will meet 
with the success they deserve in every city of the Union 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

No. 33 of which has just been published at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay 
s(reet,opens with an article entitled “Book Dedications,”—in which the fulsome 
adulation usually paid by authors to great personages, is happily hit off. We 
have long viewed the practice of writing such dedications, as pernicious in the 
extreme; and we trustthat this article may have a salutary effect in checking 
the evil complained of. “The Late Expedition to the Niger,” is a cur- 
sory review of the objects and results of that ill-fated expedition under 
Carr. Trorrer, R.N. “The Lowell Offering,” is a well-merited tribute 
to genius by the editor—the subjects of the panegyric are the “ literary ladies” 
spoken cf by “ Boz” in his Notes, as being employed in the cotton manufac- 
tories of Lowell, Mass. It is certainly singular how these young women find 
time, apart from their daily avocations, to write so much and so well as they 
do, “ Notices in Science and Art,” contains some excellent suggestions to 
amateur botanists ; a description of a newly-invented woollen-roving machine 
employment and health, &c«. “ Manuela,” is a “ strange, eventful history” 
of a circumstance which occurred in a Carmelite nunnery. “ Curiosities of 
the Law,” is the fifth and concluding article on that interesting subject. Be- 
side these, the number before us contains nearly an entire page of articles 
printed in small type, among which will be found some capital stanzas enti- 
ved “ No!” extracted from the Lowell Offering, before mentioned. 

Terms.—$1,50 per annum ; single copies, 3 cents, 

NEW BOOKS 

We have received the first November number of the “ New Mirror”—and 
are much pleased with its contents. The engravings are got up in excellent 
style and choice taste, and the one before us of Marco Bozzaris is particularly 
good. This number abounds in good things, and cannot fail to afford a good 
hour’s amusement to its readers; its able Editors certainly know well how to 
cater for the public taste while they never pander to it by publishing any of 
the ribald literature—it it deserves that name—of the present day. We would 
particularly recommend ‘the Suitors,’ ‘the Two Mariners,’ ‘ the Millionaire’ 
and of course all the Editerial, to the attention of its readers 

We have received the first number of a musical publication which purports 
to be a select collection of original Scottish Airs for the voice,with introductory 
and concluding symphonies and accompaniments to each air for the Piano- 
forte, Violin, or Flute. The songs in this number are the productions of Mal- 
Jet, R. B. Sheridan, Burns, Dr. Wolcott, Mr. Crawford, Dr. Percy, &. The 
words and music of these songs possess much sweetness and simplicity. 

No. 89 of “ Audubon’s Birds of America” is just published ; as usual we give 
the contents, which are “ The forked-tailed Gull,” male: “ Bonaparte’s Gull,” 
male in Spring, female and young in Aucumn: “ Black-headed Gull,” adult 
male, spring plumage, and young first autumn: “ Kittiwaxke Gull,” male 
and young: “Ivory Gull,” adult male and young second autumn 

Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States, by W. A 
Dvse, L.L.D.—The Harpers have issued this excellent manual of American 
constitutional law as No. 160 of their « Family Library.” It is a work which 
should be in the hands of every member of the community ; being written in 
popular style, and clearly developing the principles upon which the govern- 
ment of the United States is founded. In an appendix it contains the De- 
claration of Independence, Articles of Confederation, Constitution of the 








November 4, 





United States, Correspondence with James Madison, President Jackson's —= 


Proclamation of the 10th December, 1833, and some other important docu- 
ments. 

The Mysteries of Paris, by Evcene Sur, translated by Charles H. Town, 
Esq. Complete for Fitty Cents.—Last week we announced the publication 
of the first part the second and conclading portion is now for sale. 

Winchesier of 30 Ann-street has issued an abridged edition by Edward 8. 
Gould, of “ Alison's History of Europe,” from the commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789, to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. This form of 
Alison's History makes it more accessible to the mass of readers generally, be- 
sides its being a more convenient text-book for the use of schools and other 
seminaries of learning. 

The New World Press has issued No, 9 of “ F'roissart’s Chronicles.” 
These Chronicles have always possessed the greatest interest in the eyes of 
historians, who have for the most part largely availed themselves of the valua- 
ble information which they contain relative to the Court intrigues and mat- 
ters of State in Europe, in the fifteenth century. ‘The present publication af- 
fords hundreds the opportunity of reading for themselves these chronicles. 


NEW ENGRAVING FOR THE ALBION. 


Mr. Sadd the engraver has just finished a splendid engraving in mezzotint o 
Washington, the largest extant. It is copied from Heath’s well-known print, 
from Stewart's picture, and measuring 20 by 27 inches, of surpassing beauty 
and excellence. We are enabled to offer a copy of this very superb print to 
each new subscriber to the Albion. But, as we have supplied all our old sub- 
scribers with copies of our own plate, published inthe commencement of the 
present year, it is not necessary to send to them a duplicate of the same subject. 
Should, however, any feel a desire to procure the new work, and notify 
us of their wishes, they shall be complied with; and we shall only ask in 
return, that the subscriber remit us the ensning year’s subscription to the 
Albion, This will not interfere with our next regular Albion plate, NEvson, 
which will, of course, be sent to all subseribers without distinction. ‘The plate 
of Nelson, the engraver, Mr. Dick, is daily engaged in completing, and we hope 
soon to have it ready for delivery. These large engravings are always slow 
in their progress, and to hurry the artist is to ensure its imperfection. 








PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—Last night but3 of Mr. Forrest’s engagement.—Metamora,—Meta- 
mora, Mr. Forrest. 


—_—_—_ 


Tuesday —Last night but 2 of Mr. Forrest's engagement.— Macbeth. Mac- 
beth, Mr. Forrest. 
Wednesday—Last night but 1 of Mr. Forrest’sengagement—Kin ea ,— 


Lear, Mr. Forrest. 

Thursday—Last night of Mr. Forrest’s engagement.—Metamora,—Meta- 
mora, Mr. Forrest. 

Friday—Mr. Forrest's Benefit.—Richelieu and Wm. Tell. 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A Pape BE CALLED THE 


QUEEN OF THE ISLES: 


A JOURNAL OF BRITISH POLITICAL AND DOMESTIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 

It is proposed in this Journal to give a full and satisfactory abstract of the 
British Newspapers, in all matters therein contained which may be of interest 
and importance to the natives of the British Isles upon this Continent. 

The extracts which will be made from the English Papers, wil) Oe invariably 
taken from those whose accounts of passing events are the most interesting and 
the most to be depended upon for their veracity, and will be comprised under 
the following heads, viz. :— 

1. Generar Porrrics— 

Under the head of which will be given an abstract of weekly events connect- 
ed with the Political World. 

2. PartiamMentary Marrers— e 

In which the debates in both Houses of Parliament will be given; and, in 
cases of particular interest, they will be published verbatim, as far as the limits 
of the paper will permit. 

3. AcricuLruRE— 

Which will comprise an account of all such improvements in matters con- 
nected with farming in England, Scotland, and Ireland, as may from time to 
time be made; while the connexion of this mighty branch of industry with 
trade and commerce will be kept steadily in view. 

4. Trape anp Commerciat INTELLIGENCE— 

Under this head will be contained extracts from the most able and authentic 
journals, which will be duly collated and arranged to meet the wants of the 
reader in this hemisphere. 

5. Law Proceepines in tue Encuisa Courts— 

Comprising the most interesting trials in the Courts of both Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

6. Sportine INnreviicence— 

In which will be given a full account of Races, Steeple Chases, Fox 
Hunts, Coursing, Angling, Shooting, Yacht Intelligence, Rowing Matches, 
Cricketing, and all matters interesting to sportsmen. 

7. Literary Notices, Selections, and Theatrical Criticisms: as well as a 
register of the most remarkable Births, Marriages, and Deaths, as they may 
appear in the British papers. 

The Queen of the Isles will, in consequence of the multiplicity of papers 
published on Saturday, be issued on Wednesday. Its price will be T%re« 
Dollars per Annum, to be paid invariably in advance; as no order will be re- 
ceived unless accompanied by the necessary payment. 

Persons thus taking both papers will have the advantage of receiving the 
news twice a week in consequence of the Queen of the Isles being published 
on Wednesday. 

The paper will be printed with neat and clear type, on fair paper, in the 
quarto form, consisting of eight pages, and published at the Albion Office, No. 
3 Barclay-street. 








TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A GENTLEMAN who is at present the ductor of a leading weekly journal in this 

city, 18 desirous of procuring a similar situation in some one of the principal cities 
south or west— his engagement here being near its ex, iration. The gentleman referred 
to is a practical printer, ar excellent proof-reader, and would doubtless prove a valua- 
ble acquisition to any firm requiring his assistance. His expectations, with regard to 
salary, are moderate. Address personally, or (if by letter post paid.) to the editor of 
ae York Albion, to whom the advertiser has the privilege of refe: ence. 

Ov. 4—a & oc. 








OVERNESS WANTED.—A lady perfectly competent to teach French, Music, and 
the general branches of Education, is wanted to go to Savannah, Georgia. Ap- 
pl ication to be addressed, post paid, to the Office of this paper. Nov. 4—tf. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 

Warren Street 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


De. VAN RENSSELAER, 
691 BROADWAY. 











GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wishes to employ a few 
hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young gentiemen 
of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 


For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion, 
3 Bare ay street oct 28—cf. 








&T ANDREW'S SOCIETY —Members of the several societies throughout the Union 
“and Canada, can be furnished with a beautiful medal made of silver and silver 


gilt, with devices suitable to be worn at the celebration of the annive:sary of their 
Lutelar saint. 


The price of silver, $4; silver and gilt, $5 
Commumeations by letter addre to me, will ga attention 
a& oc. oct. 21-8 WM. THOMSON, 129 William-street, New-York 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETs.— ; : 
The Proprietors of the severaiLines of Packets — NEW PLAN. 
have rm + for their sailing from each 


every 


New York and Liv 
tton the Ist, 7 
; the ships to succeed each chor in the followings ith, 19h and 23h @ 





order, _— 
Ships. Captains ag of — from va ays, of Sailing trom 
ork. 

Patrick Heary, |J.C-Deiano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Liverpooi 
pargmuan. ey 2 O13) «13, 6 1sisemi a jee. * {pie 
jomtesuma, A.B. Lowber,| ‘19, “ 19, Ig 7! o May B 
Roscius, J. Collins, 1 9. oS Sh “ms os « Ms 
‘ A.C.Marshall,)Aug.1, Dee. 1, April 1} « jg) « eo « s 
eres |Nye, 7, * % © serene 3 4 
Sheffield, ?.P Allen, “13, “ 13, ** 330et. 4. Feb 1.3 s 
New York, Cropper, “, “ 1, “se 9. gerue 8 
siddons Cob! . “ 25, “ 25, “se 25 “ 13, 13 “a p 

Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May I * 19, gg’ 4 

4 S. Bestiooea,| aq ¢ FF @ wg « Of iw 4 

" tey mpson “43, * 4B, 4 ; ‘ 
Columbes.’ |tole, | « 19, « TH «wee se ido 4 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “95, ** 95, BB a3) ag op 
South america, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, jg’ « w 
G. Washington,'A. Burrows, | « 7, + > * Ft gg gg ge 
United States, |Britton, — “13, “ 33,  43\Dec. 1) April 1) Aug 4 
England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, Jo Goa gt S 
Garrick, ‘Sicddy, “95, 6 95) 25 “3 43, « 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, |Nov.j, March }; July 1) «* 49) « «eg 

These ships are all of the first class, and ab ‘ 





} 19 
ly com d, ccomma 
dations for passengers. The price of passage on task te ee 


rom New York to Liverpool is ized a¢ 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New nett 
ng wines. stores, and bedding. ”  ieaeniasarinemetaate 
eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships wil! be responszble for an 
parcels,or packages sent WY, them, unless regular bills of lading are signed —- 
Axzentsfor ships Oxford, North weer Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTNERS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian. Shefield,anc United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
ELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
. WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoet_ 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co. LivervocL 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH aND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which ei 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named Sailing punctually from Mew 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— ‘ : — 


Agents for ships Patrick Hen 
GRINN 





———as 


Ships. Masters. Days of a. oe New| Days of Sailing from 
St. James |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1 May I Sept. }\Feb.17 ow 
st. ‘ , . , a ept. ed. 1s, 7. 
Montreal, \E.G.Tinker, | “10, «© 30, aol se a 
Gladiator, \T. Britton, * 90, 90,  20/March7, July 7, New. # 
Mediator, |\J.M. Chadwick/Feb. i, June 1,. Oct. 1 * J7, 17, “ 
Quebec, \F.H Hebard,| “ 10, * 10, “ 10) 97, © oF uw 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dee 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nev. | * 17, “ 417, « Ww 
Switzerland, S$. Chadwick, “nm, * 10, * 10) * OF, > *@ 
Hendricl. \udson|G. Moore, “39, “ae, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jem 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish, April 1, Aug. i, Dec. 1) * 47, * 17, © py 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | “10, “* 10, “ 10) * 87, * O97, «+ @ 
Westminster, Atwood, cp, * ** 20i\June 7, Oct. 7, Fee ¢ 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, V ines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

_ The price of oon eee is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, withou¢ 
ines and Liquors. either the captain nor owners of these packets willbe re 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of i 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street. or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co..78South o 

REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persamg 

wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, eit er by personal 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 

£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

to any amount, pore at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and Ce 


VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 


This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Gres 
Britam or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. 


Pruited lists of the various towns on which drafts are given, can be supplied by 
Mar. Il-a & oc tf. S. J. SYLVESTER. 22 Wall st., and 130 Broadway, N.Y. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERFOOL. 


HE STEAM SHIP “ GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 


From New York for Liverpool. Frgm Liverpool for New York 
















ae a uly 13 Saturday .... ---- June 17 

ee Aug. 31 Saturday .. --- Aug. § 

Thursday ........-.... « OC, 10 SRSGTURY ..ccccccassesesesccene Sept. 23 
Fare from New York. 


----One hundred dollars, and ¢5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York..... -----Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 
Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half i 
S age money, will secure the best accommodation unengaged. 
For freight or passage apply to 
26th May, ew RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front streee. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, an 


d from Hi 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : ae 








Ships. Masters. Days of es from New-)Daysof Sailing from Haepe 
ork. 

Argo, |C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. 8|April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 96 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, s . * 3, ** 16IMa 1, Sept. 1, Jam § 
Burgundy, ID. Lines, i Tied Si a See ae ey 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8] “ 24, “ 94, « gg 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “«. 146, * 46, ‘‘ 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Fee § 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, - a a || ee ee 
Ament \Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘“* 24, “ 94, « ge 
Silvie DeGrasse,\L Weiderholdt} ‘* 16, ‘+ 16, ‘* 16July 1, Nov. 1, Mancheg 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, “oo * oy “ons 2") fee 
Duch d*Orleans,|A.Richardson,June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} ‘* 9&4, * 94, « gg 
Suily, WCThompson| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16jAug 1, Dec. 1, Ape 8 
lowa, W. W. Pell, Oy Se RS CO Re 2 Ge a 


a 
These vesselsare all of the first classand ably commanded, with superior and elegamg 


accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort amd 
convenience. 


The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-q 
he WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 South-st 
THE NEW LIN® NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Meade 
Ships. Captains. ftons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpoat. 
New ship Queen °f | Woodhouse|1200/May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16\July 5, Nov. 5, Mace 












Ship Rochester Britton 850|Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16jAug.5, Dec. 5, April § 
N.S. Hottinguer /Bursley 1050,July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16}Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May & 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge il ug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 14 Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June §& 


These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing. First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any lettes 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leding are signed therefar 


For freight or passage apply to 
. ” WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

7" seas Line willhereafter leave New York on thelst,and Haveren the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York Prom Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J_B. Pell,master,i6thMarch July,and New 
IstMarch, Juiyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th Apri!,Aug., and Bex 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,andJam 

The accommodations ofthese shipsare notsurpassed ,combiningallthat may bere. 
quired for comfort. The price ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers will be sui 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods inte 
these vessels willbe Ferwastoding theouhsaribere, froctrats any otherthanthe exper 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, NewYork. 
RONNAFFE& Co., Agents. Havre 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 8H)P3.—0O¢ 298 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords ofthe admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 


Apr.22 —l yr 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Boston. From Liverpeat. 
Bibormits SUGKING. ..000c csnccscccccs cosccoseeseces Ist Sept. 4th August 
DE, SPU O cccchenarendncecbeonseibeene 19th “ 19th “ 
‘ These ships carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Patent Life 
oats. 
Passage to Liverpoo]$120—To Halifax $20. 
No berths secured until paid tor. For passage apply 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 


ASHBURTON SAUCE. 


MA2 from the finest pungent and aromatic condiments, for enriching graves, 
soups, &c , it is very fine with wild fowl, game, &c., and is confidently recom 
mended as the best sauce in the United States. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway, corner White #- 
M. BENNETT, 196 Froxt st. 
OSBORN & TONE, 16 Courtlandt « 








And wholesaie by 
And the propuietors, 
oct. 28—3m. 


\ H. MAXWBLL, Counse!lo: and Commissioner in the States of New Jersey’ 
e Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North amd 

South Carolina, Vermont, Connecticut, &c., No. 3 Nassaw-street, N. ¥., w!'! examine 

Witnesses under communications addressed to him ( post-paid Oct. 7 
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